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RING OVC WILD BELLS 


my out, wild bells, fo the wild shy, 
Che flying cloud. the frosty light: 
Che year is dying in fhe night: 
ing out, wild bells and let him die 


Qing out the old,ring in the new. 
Bing happy bells, aerogs the snow: 

Che year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ving in the Irue. 


Qling in the valiant man and free, 
Che larger heart, the kindlier hand: 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
ing in the Christ that is fo be. 
Allfced ©ennysoy 






































































































HE season for the conservation of ewe-lambs 
and of old ewes is past for this year. At this 
efforts to conserve and increase our farm- 
fiock hus- 
mb- 


time 
flocks must be based on methods of 
bandry that will tend to re losses 
ing time and to bring about a general improvement 
in the condition and vigor of the flock. 

Lambing time is literally the flock-master’s har- 


] . 1, ¢ Ie 
auce tne al ia 








vest time, and the thrifty owner of sheep is now 
looking forward and plarining for this most im- 
portant season. At lambing there are oiten great 
losses, lambs die at birth or at a few days « f age. 
The cause in many cases are lack of thrift on the 
part of the ewes and lack of care on the part of the 
farmer. With the present prospective wool and 
lamb prices, we must strive to reduce the size of 
the dead lamb pile and bring every ewe through 
the winter that is capable of raising a lamb and a 
crop of wool. 

‘The winter management of a flock of breeding 
ewes should be accomplished in ob- 
jects in mind, viz., the t ing 
of the bodily vigor of the ewes, t! pment 
and delivery of a robust lamb and 1 rowing oO! 
a fleece of wool that will in the 1 { not 
pay tor the winter up-keep of the flock. The exact 
condition of a flock deter- 
lmined by merely looking at them, they ld be 
iandled and the de ’ t i 
and back will speak eloquently of » difference 
between a flock of ev pr rly ted and tl 
wintered on oat st D r the period o 

DEVELOPING A MINIATURE SQUASH 























A squash, known as the Kitchen us been de- 
veloped by the specialists of the department of agri- 
culture of the University of Minnesota. Th e veget: 


Hubbard s 
ability to the nee 


is a diminutive of the historic 
so named because of its 
the smal! family. 

The outstan 


juash a 


iding characteristics of the Kitchenette 


are its small size, averaging from five to seven pounds, 
its uniformity, quality, good appearance, early ma- 


turity, good keeping and thinness of shell. The com- 
mercial Hubbard weighs from 10 to 30 pounds and be- 
cause of being too large for the average family there 
is a consequent waste. This new squash is found easy 
to carry from the market to the home and is proving 
popular on this account. The Kitchenette Squash is 
geen on the middle shelf, while the regular Hubbard 
is on the lower shelf.—A. P. Child. 








gestation every ewe should gain fifteen 
pounds in weight, because a ewe w 
hours of lambing loses about tw 

the lamb, therefore | if she only ma 
weight while carry! the lamb, she 
losing in weight. re ther reason for 


the ewes to lambing on the 
ewe in such a condition that 
of milk for the lamb. Mu 
regard to ewes not owni! 

with ewes that come to lambi 
‘on and consequently with 
a full udder is very aj 


up-grade is to have the 
' 
be 


there will plenty 





tt to own her 





main essentials in successfully wintering 

ck of in-lamb ewes are: pourishing food, ex- 
ercise, succulence, fresh water, plenty of fresh 
air and protection from cold rains and drafts 
Exercise is imperative, ewes confined in tightly 


closed sheds or poorly ventilated ashe an base- 
ments, come to lambing time in poor thrift and 
give birth to lambs of low vitaJity, among which 
mortality is high. The nature of a sheep rebels 








against confinement, in cold, clear weather sheep 
atten prefer spending the night lying out in the 
open to going under shelter. lf ewes are not in- 
clined to take the necessary exercise it is a good 
idea to scatter some form of roughage over the 
field at some distance from the barn in order to 
induce them to travel. 

If good clover or alfalfa is available, very little 
grain need be fed until the near approach of lamb- 
ing time. A mixture of two parts oats and one 
part bran by measure proves an excellent grain 
feed for breeding ewes, the addition of a little 
linseed oil cake to the mixture will make it still 
better. One-half a pound per head daily of this 
mixture with other feed will be sufficient until 
near lambing. Silage is a valuable sheep feed. 
My experience has been that it stimulates the ap- 


petite and aids in bringit ig the ewes to lambing 

with plenty of milk. It is a practical source of 

succulence. Two pounds of good silage fed i 

ct with a leguminous hay will go a long 

way toward fulfilling the daily requirements of a 
y ewe 
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It is the little things that count in the winter 
of 















n rel ‘ ck sheep and the attention 
to details which will mitigate the pre oe of 
disastrous results is much more important and 
practical than any procedure de gned to remedy 
the evil effects of lack of atte ention. The indi- 
\ al needs of no two sheep or two flocks are the 
cS t i e of the master that his 
Ci Mark |. SMITH 
Best Time To Lime 
\ the best time to ap; ? 
t > there apt to i — 
a. 
to ap lume is when the farmer 
t lita t it on the lard. 
this is in the fall and winter when 
not crowd. As to loss from ap- 
ne j winter time, there is none, In 
many crops the best time to put lime on 
[his is particularly true of grass 
S then there is liag 
“ even spreading. Winter is the 
to take advantage of ag es which 
me into the soil. Freez and thaw- 
toward imbedding the i me into the 
im liate surface where life processes first start 
"W st stimulation is needed in the early 
days of the spring. Spring harrowing helps this 
ptm 3 « 

Si ssing urse on much 
of ¢ pe nt ¢ ich is too hilly to 
t of t ray ir blue grass. 
lop dressing of a an available 
form $ as a rejuvenator and stimulator See 
next spring’s growth. Even timothy, supposedly 
a rat! rant plant, responds | 
limin yon! eficient soil 

The t of clover to “run out” and of de- 
sirable grasses to give way to weeds is generally 
traceable to one of two causes: first, seed that is 
not adapted for our northern climate conditions ; 
and, second, lack of sufficient lime in the soil. On 
sour land intended for spring clover seeding, win- 





comes 


in the nick of time to convert the 
itable medium into a favorable 


ter liming 
otherwise inl 
one. 

Fall p lowed land offers a good place for lime. 
The tillage operations in the spring will com- 
pletely incorporate the lime into the soil. 

Then, too, as we have already indicated, liming 
in winter makes it possible to use farm labor 
at ack season of the year, and also permits 
the purchase of lime when there is often a reserve 
supply on the market. 
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The Difference-Between Cyanamid and 
Cyanide 
YANAMID and cyanide are two words some- 
what similar in appearance and pronunciation, 
but which designate radically different products. 
Because of the similarity of the two words and 
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Handling Sheep in Winter 


And Other Every Day Problems of the Farm 


their technical nature it is not surprising that this 
confusion should occur. It is, however, decidedly 
to the interest of the farmer to distinguish be- 
tween the two. He should use the correct term in 
ordering, or he may not obtain the material that 
he desires. 

As is well known, calcium carbide when acted 
upon by moisture gives off acetylene, the illumi- 
nating gas used in many farm homes, and thie resi- 
due is ordinary slaked lime. Cyanamid when act- 
ed upon by moisture breaks down to form an or- 

anic nitrogen compound with valuable fertilizer 
prope rties. 

Calcium cyanide, on the other hand, when acted 


upon by moisture gives off hydrocyanic acid gas, 
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a most effective insecticide and rodent exterm- 
1° + i 


Note, therefore that cyanamid is used as a fer- 








tilizer ingredient, and for that purpose is consid- 
ered very valuable bec ause of its high available 
nitrogen content. Calcium cyanide, on the other 
hand, is a itn giving off a gas which is used to 
kil t pests an nd rodents, such as wood- 
chuel s ard similar burrowing fornis. 

rhe residue left after all the gas has been evolv- 


ed from calcium cyanide is non-poisonous and is 
made up for the most part of sl: aked lim 
ae gas that is evolved from we ds cyanide 


has long been known and used in the fumigation 


of pond ouses, ships, warehouses and similar 
structures, and for many years has been the stan- 


dard method of controlling insect pests of citrus 
trees in California. This same principle is now 
being transferred to the destruction of rodents 
and a number of insect pests attaching fruit trees. 
vines and vegetable crops. Each small particle of 
calcium cyanide gives off its small portion of gas 
and the destruction of the insect pests is thereby 
accomplished. 
This rhyme will help you remember: 
Calcium cyanide, is an insecticide. 





Fall Plowing 


NE of the unfortunate results of the long 

drought this fall was the little plowing that 
was done. There is always some debate as to 
whether fall plowing or spring plowing is best 
for the crops, but there can be no argument over 
the fact that a lot of plowing done this time of 
the year helps to get the work well started in the 
spring. 





To get things coming our way, it is first neces- 
sary to go after them. 
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Pitfalls of the Young Breeder 


By DeWitt C. Wing, Managing Editor of The Breeder’s Gazette 


OME of my young friends have asked 
me to discuss this threadbare subject. 
li the reader’s head is not already two- 
thirds gone to bed, I promise to keep him 
awake 17 minutes. 

Most young farmers today are more cau- 
tious and keener in business transactions than 
their fathers. 

In raising pure bred or improved livestock, 
middle-aged and elderly men fall into more 
pits and experience more difficulty in getting 
out of them than young men. 


All Fall Now and Then 

“Old fools” head the long and ancient list of 
men who make and often repeat mistakes in 
business and matrimony. 

3ut every man, whatever his business, falls 
or is pushed into pits 
throughout his career. 

Falling is one of the 
things that we do when in 
infancy we learn to walk. 
It is an essential part of 
our training in the art of 
walking. 

A neighbor’s boy, 13, 
fell into a rock-walled 
well 50 feet deep. He was 
young enough to learn 
through that experience that he couldn’t af- 
ford to fall into it again. He didn’t. He was 
taught, but unhurt by the fall. It would have 
injured and probably killed a man. A farmer, 
52, fell into a caved-in cellar, and broke a leg. 

Falls damage and often permanently handi- 
cap mature men; they are rough, but effective 
teachers of boys and young men who are cap- 
able of learning anything. 

Boys who never fall into anything rarely 
climb up to high places. The lad who is active, 
eager to learn, and full of the 





from day to day, is a decidedly different thing. 
One is ideal; the other real. The latter is full 
of pits for the soft-headed, the dull, the blindly 
trustful, and the reckless. Even the hard- 
headed, the keen-witted, the open-eyed sus- 
picious and the prudent stumble into bogs and 
holes. ; 

Modern shylocks and shysters always prof- 
fer some kind of alleged “personal service” to 
the young man whose money they covet. They 
are scattered along all roadsides, guiding him 
into pits by volunteering their “services,” and 
taking his money as he goes down. 

In the improved stock-breeding business 
these smooth scoundrels wear many guises. 
Many of them during the late “Loom” days 
were “fieldmen,” employed on a high commis- 
sion basis by publishers of “breed organs.” 

A “breed organ” is a monthly or semi- 
monthly journal which plays for and preys up- 
on farmers who raise any one of the leading 
breeds of stock. Some of these “organs” are 
reputable and useful; many are neither. 


Intellectually Inbred 

Farmers who obtain information and news 
in regard to any bred from a “breed organ” 
are apt to be misled and deceived, because 
every “breed organ” exaggerates and “over- 
sells” the merits of the breed that keeps it go- 
ing, and directly or by implications condemns 
every rival breed. The man who supports a 
breed organ, and depends on it alone to sell 
his stock and keep him posted, becomes intel- 
lectually inbred and narrow. 

A second class of shysters who feed on the 
financial fat that young men and beginners 
carry when they engage in improved stock 
breeding consists of dealers and speculators in 
animals for breeding purposes. Not all deal- 
ers belong to this class, but those who do area 


wily lot. When times are good, they buy a 
few fair animals and many that are inferior or 
diseased, or both, and sell them at a big profit 
to the uninitiated. 

Parasites, middlemen, speculators and shy- 
sters are always numerous in any prospering 
business. Where treasures are laid up or in 
circulation, thieves always abound. 


Get Good Advice 


Let the young breeder bear in mind, how- 
ever, and be reassured by the fact that there 
are as many honest and square-dealing men in 
the United States as there are in any other 
business or profession. 

Another point to be considered by young 
men headed toward stock raising is that for 
the asking they can obtain sound, practical ad- 
vice in regard to breeding animals, blood- 
lines, health and other related matters from 
reputable breeders and many other sources in 
the trade. 

Men who are competent and employed to 
render a real service to young breeders and 
beginners are accessible to them in person or 
through correspondence. 

There is no excuse today for a beginner to 
go wrong or be misled by charlatans. If, 
however, he belongs to the gambling, reckless 
and uninformed class, and goes at high seed: 
where he should stop, look, think and ask 
questions, he is in for trouble. A fool and his 
money are soon parted. No kind of protection 
can protect a fool from himself in matters of 
money or morals. 

If, during the remarkable prosperity of the 
pedigree stock trade from, say 1910 to 1919, 
breeders had advertised in farm weeklies and 
the few weekly livestock journals which served 
and still serve all breeders, both sellers and 
buyers would have saved a pile of money. 

Moreover, many young farmers 





spirit of adventure, suffers many 
a fall. By falling he learns to 
walk with an ever increasing 
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steadiness and surefootedness in 
his vocation or profession. 

A sweet and tender motherli- 
ness would safeguard boys from 
all pitfalls, but he-boys glory in 
and grow by falling and getting 
up and going down again, and 
coming up stronger and wiser. 

Far be it from me to urge a 
young man who aspires to be a 
stock breeder to shut his eyes and 
fall heels over head into every 
hole in the roadway to his goal, 
in order to train himself. 

It is inevitable that he will drop 
into some of them, regardless of 
voiced warnings and conspicuous 
danger signals. In many instances 


che may be led or pushed into 


them by mercenary shylocks who 
infest all the highways and by- 
ways that humanity travels. 
What the business world ought 
to be, according to our ideals, is 
one thing; what it is, as experi- 
enced, practical men know it 





ILiS is the third of a series of special articles by 

the members of the Standard Farm Paper Edi- 
torial Board. The members of this Editorial Board 
are as follows: 
C. V. Gregory......+eeeee---Prairie Farmer, Chicago, IIL 
ER. Ac. WOMECE sc ccccessceviscss The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn, 
H. A. Wallace.......- Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
Clarence Poe....... Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Donald Keefer..... Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal 
E. R. Eastman....American Agriculturist, New York City 
T. A. Leadley............Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 
John Cunningham....Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
Bi Fs Gas cs 6s Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft, Atkinson, Wis, 
DE GWM cot cacewes Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIL 


DeWitt C. Wing, author of this article, is well 
known to live stock men as managing editor of the 
Breeders Gazette, which for more than a generation 
has been the leading livestock paper of the United 
States. The subject of this article is one of great 
importance just now, when we are recovering from 
the slump that has affected the purebred industry 
during the past four years. No one is better qual- 
ified than Mr. Wing to discuss this subject. 

The next article in this series will be a discus- 
sion of “The Other Side of Farm Life” by Dan Wal- 
lace, editor of the Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


who were inveigled by uncon- 
scionable fieldmen for one-breed 
hog journals in particular and 
some other breed organs in gen- 
eral into paying fabulous prices 
for animals with worked-up repu- 
tations as winners, sires or dams, 
would not have been led into the 
pits from which, in due course, 
they emerged broken or badly 
bent. 

A son of one of my boyhood 
neighbors was victimized by a 
hog journal’s fieldman to the tune 
of $30,000. He is one of many 
young men who were swindled by 
fieldmen in the days of “$60,000” 
boars. 

In many cases these “busted” 
young men and their “I told-you- 
so” bankers, relatives and friends 
now regard the improved stock- 
breeding business as a “crooked 
game,” or as a hohby for rich men 
who ride it as plug-hat gamblers, 
and have no interest in it as a 
practical farm enterprise. 

The raising of improved live- 

(Continued om Page 452) 
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Happy New Year 
The entire*staff of American Acricuturist 
joins with the publisher, Henry Morgenthau, Jr 
and the cditor, E. R. Eastman, in wishing that 


1925 wid) bring to you and irs @ heaping 
measure of prosperity, cor ni i happi- 
nessl 


Our Tax Reduction Program 

I, The abolition of a direct State 

« property. 
Il.—No further reduction in income taxes 
until government taxes are reduced. 
Discontinuance of the issuing of tax ex- 
empt securities. 
A carefully prepared detailed budget for 
every government unit from the nation 
to the county. 
V. Full publicity and information to tax- 
payers showing the exact purposes, with 
amounts, for which taxes are spent. 
We are also in favor of: 
1. Larger taxation of personal property. 
2. Gasoline sales tax, and 
3. Taxing billboards along sides of State 


lax on 


IT. 
IV. 


VI. 


highways. 
We are working for your reli 

stated principles. Do you think they are 
right? If so, will you get behind tl by 
dropping us a line? 

The Market Situation at a Glance 

HE cose of the year is a good t to take 

a glance at the farm marketing tation 
both to dispose of any ¢ ps | tl may 
have on hand, and as a basis of making plans 
for the coming season. Crops are all harvested 
and many of them have gone to market. The 
railroads are to be congratulated t! - for 
the good service they rendered to t ers in 
moving a heavy volume of products on time. 
However, there has been a large‘hold over of 
many products that could be held in storage. 

The outstanding development of this year’s 

markets were the good wheat and other grain 
prices which prevailed the good vields of 
these grains which most American farmers 
had. Whether the good times which came to 


the grain growers this year continue is 
somewhat doubtful. There was a conside 


rheat planted this 


7 
rable 


increase in the acreage of w 
fall, and if this acreage vields well, and if the 
world’s supply of wheat isgood for next sea- 


son, we may look for much lower grain prices. 
Always wé meet the same old problem of over- 
production. We farmers never seem to learn 
the lesson. 

The frosts held off very well, giving corn 
an opportunity to ripen, although there was a 
large amount of soft corn and good seed corn 
is scarce and high, 


Cotton was a big crop and brought the grow- 
er good prices. 


ope for much better prices later on. In spite 
of the nice weather, many growers in the East 
were caught by the unseasonable spell of cold 
weather and thousands of bushels were frozen 


in the ground. This was bad tor such growers, 
but good for the general potato market situa- 
t1o1 


also a big crop, resulting in 
y low here havé been a tew spurts 
—short lived—when there was an upward 
turn, but holdings are too heavy to warrant 
much higher prices, except for these temporary 


Cabbage wa 


very | prices. 


| increases, 
Generally speaking, the fruit grower has had 
a pretty good year. Production was none too 
good, prices have been very fair, and have re- 
mained fairly steady throughout the season. 
Poultry, too, in all of its branches, has been 
in an especially good position during the past 
ar, and the prospects are still good. 
Sheep raisers are in a very strong position. 
They have made money for two years, and the 
outlook for prices is still good.- The world is 
short of textiles, resulting in a steady demand 


lacs 
Mad 


ve 


at good prices. 
The hog situation is headed toward a higher 


price level. A large number ot hogs went to 


market this fall, which may result in a general 

hortage with resulting good prices for the 
> > & i 

coming season. 


Producers of beef cattle are having a dis- 
couraging period, and because of the high feed 
beef producers have gotten rid of as 
many animals as possible. In commenting on 
the situation in the livestock and dairy indus- 
tries, the United States Department of Agri- 
as follows: 


prices, 


ulture states 





“Broadly speaking, the livestock industry is 
traveling through the bottom of a price cycle. 
During the war, great effort was directed toward 

duction of the major money crops. Severe post- 

‘ n ce ident with remarkable heavy 
: { eed crops turned much produc- 

e effort back on the animal industries Live- 

ck helped to carry along and work off the crop 
irpl , N i rpius has beconie shortage, 
Sheep | ; udy recov l and hogs are next. 
he present lesson to stock raisers” (and to dairy- 
? ) “Is t pt herds while improving 
The dairy situation, too, looks a little better 

The Dairymen’s League pool price for Novein- 
be was $2 35, with 9 cents out for expenses 
1 10 cents | wed for certificates of in- 
debtedness. This is forty cents higher than 
October gross pool price. It is the highest 
pool price since November a year ago, when 
. o> 24 . : . 

the gross pool price was $2.43. Exclusive otf 
October and November a year ago, it is the 


highest pool price since February, 19253. 

One encouraging feature of the dairy situa- 
tion is the way the butter market has held up. 
lresh creameries have been in somewhat short 
supply. This greatly helped the dangerous 
butter storage situation, so that there has been 
movement out of sterage on to 
Some improvement is to be noted 
and evaporated milk mar- 


considerable 
the market. 


also in condensed 


The dairy situation, however, is still dis- 
couraging, but as has already been pointed out, 


it is taking its turn with the other farm pro- 
ducts in the up and down cycle, and is sure to 
come into better tim those men who have 
cleaned out the poor producers and given close 
ion to getting their dairy on a business 


es tor 





basis. 

On the whole, there have been worse years 
For those general 
farmers who have had different kinds of pro- 
ducts to market, the year has turned out pretty 


for agriculture than 1924. 


well. The situation has been nothing to boast 
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over, but it has been better for nearly every- 
body than has prevailed during two or three 
of the preceding years, and there are pretty 
good indications that this improvement is go- 
ing to continue and grow stronger through the 
season of 1925. 





For Old and Young Breeders 


HERE are few men in America who know 

more of the ups and downs, the joys and 
sorrows, of cattle breeding than DeWitt C. 
Wing, editor of Breeder’s Gazette, who con- 
tributes the feature article this time, entitled, 
“Pitfalls for Young Breeders”. This article is 
another contribution from the editorial board 
ot the Standard Farm Paper Group, of which 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a member. 





**Kill A Kow’’ Klubs 

Ii “Kill A Kow” herd is still growing, 

and we receive every day suggestions from 
our readers on how to help this good work 
along. One of these suggestions was that 
there might well be a “Kill A Kow and Kan A 
Kow Klub” in every community. The forma- 
tion of such clubs would help to solve the prob- 
lem of what to do with the meat. Nearly 
every rural county has a home bureau and 
home bureau clubs, and many of these bureaus 
are provided with pressure canners. Why not 
ask your home bureau agent to arrange for a 
demonstration in your community with the 
pressure canner, showing how to can a cow 
so that you could have beef as good as fresh 
the year around? 

We really believe that there are few things 
farm people can do that wiil help the dairy 
business along more than this reduction of 
production, by taking out the non-producers, 
And if a little cooperation among neighbors is 
shown a profit on the transaction can be re- 
alized both ways, first, by removing these 
worthless cows from the herds, and, second, 
by reducing the cost of living by eating the 
beef at home. 

Why would not this “Kill A Kow and Kan 
A Kow Klub” idea be a good subject for dis- 
cussion at your next home bureau meeting? 
Or at your Grange meeting? So many of our 
talks at meetings lead to nowhere. Here is an 
opportunity for some practical working to- 
gether which will result in benefit to every 
dairy family. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 

LAVE been very busy fighting the blight in 

my chestnut grove, which I called attention 
to last week. Some of my over-frank friends 
had been unkind enough to suggest that I 
should have begun my fight against the blight 
some time ago, judging from the wormy chest- 
nuts which the grove was turning out! On the 
other hand, many have séemed really concern- 
ed that the grove was disappearing, so I have 
renewed my fight and managed to save a few 
trees. Among these trees there is one that is 
bearing a pretty fair crop of Scotch chestnuts. 

From time immemorial the Scotchman: has 
had fun poked at him because of his excessive 
economy. ~But I sometimes wonder, particu- 
larly in these later days of extravagance, if the 
Scotchman is not right and the most of the 
rest of us wrong. 

In Scotland there is a legend that if money 
is thrown into a certain river, it will bring good 
luck. So Sandy tried it, and later spoke of his 
venture as follows: 

“Mon, mon, I nair lost my bonnie PENNY 
when the STRING got tangled with the 
rocks !” 





Quotations Worth While 
To get things coming our way, it is first neces- 
sary to go after them. 
“ee 
“Success does not depend so much on external 
help as on self-reliance.”—LINcoLN, 
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F. B. F. Makes Little Progress 


An Interesting Report of the Annual Meeting Held at Chicago 


OR THE third time, O. E. Bradfute, of 
Ohio, was elected President of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation at its sixth 
annual convention which was held at Chi- 
cago, December 8, 9 and 10. The administration 
was endorsed further by the returning of ten 
members of the old executive committee. 

Although all campaigning was carefully kept 
off the floor, it was apparent that an effort was 
being made to agree upon a candidate agreeable to 
all the states. Before the conven- 
tion, Indiana, which had failed to 
pay its dues for the current year, 
served notice that it would with- 
draw from the national organiza- 
tion if the old administration was 
retained. The sympathies of Iili- 
nois were generally helieved to be 
with Indiana. 

When Mr. Bradfute’s name was 
placed before the convention, he was 
lauded for the completion of a suc- 
cessful year and as a man whose 
leadership had been recognized by 


The middle aged are quiet. 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Indiana paid no dues last year except $250 to 
seat W. H. Settle as a voting director. Indiana’s 
refusal to pay its full dues of about $20,000 was 
chiefly a protest against the administration’s atti- 
tude toward cooperative marketing in general and 
its grain marketing program in particular. This 
was the rock which split the convention a year 





The Bells Are Ringing 


Rev. J. W. Horranp. 


HERE go the bells again. It is New Year. Little children are 
singing and dancing their glee. 
along. Young people are together love making and counting the slow 
passing years, till their dreams come true. To them, time moves slowly. 
Time, to them, is moving faster, and they 
know that each year brings its hardships as well as its joys. 
The aged sit in silence, and brush aside occasional tears, as the 
ghosts of half forgotten scenes rise through the mists of years.. To 
them, Time flies in lightning wings. 


To them, Time merely crawls 


oe" 





arch enemy of the pools. Whether they are com 
rect in this view or not is a matter that must be 
left to the realm of individual judgment. 

Except by inference, the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany was given no endorsement by the convention, 
The fact that the old administration was returned, 
that one of the resolutions pledged support to co- 
operative marketing organizations already in the 
field, that the cooperative marketing feature of 
the convention program was devoted largely to the 
work of the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany, leaves little doubt as to where 
the A. F. B. F. wiil stand in the 
coming year. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
considered a settled matter that In- 
diana will withdraw from the Fed- 
eration. What Illinois will do will 
probably not be determined until its 
annual meeting in January. 

The Indiana Federation is defi- 


tees swe nitely committed to the pool plan of 


cooperative marketing and Illinois 
has refused to approve the Grain 
Marketing Company. Both states 








his appointment by President Cool- 
idee as a member of the Agricul- 
tural Commission. 

George C. Jewett, of Spokane 
Washington, former president of 
the American Wheat Growers, Inc., 
was nominated for the presidency 
by Ralph Snyder of Kansas, In 
presenting Mr. Jewett’s name, Mr. 
Snyder scored personal ambitions, 
the secret caucusing, and politics 
which have characterized the con- 
ventions of the past few years. He 
nofninated Mr. Jewett Because he 
had’ not engaged in this factional, 
personal strife and was ably quali- 
fied to serve as president. Indiana 
Illinois, Kansas, California, Arizona 
and Alabama were believed to sup- 
porting Jewett who received It 
votes against Mr. Bradfute’s total 
of 35. Following his reelection, 
Mr. Bradfute declared that he 
would be glad to relinquish the po- 
sition when the next election is 
held. 

Edward O'Neal of Alabama, 
formerly a member of the executive 
committee, was elected vice-presi- 
dent to succeed J. F. Reed of Min- 
nesota. S. H. Thompson of IIli- 
nois was nominated for the position 
but withdrew his name. 

Members of the new exccutive 
committee are: Midwest section: C. 
E. Hearst, Iowa; J. F. Reed, Min- 
nesota; S. H. Thompson, Illionis; 
M. L. Noon, Michigan, was elected 
as a fourth member, to become 
active on the ratification by the 
statewwof the new constitutional 
amendments. astern section: J. 
C. Brubaker, Pennsylvania; G. M. 
Putnam, New Hampshire e; Enos 
Lee, New York. Southern section: 


E. P. Cohill, Maryland; H. Williams, 
Western section: 
Evans, Utah; 


T. Harris, Kentucky. 
Hardison, California; F. 
Hardy, Nevada. 
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Texas; W. 
A. C. National Wheat Marketing Advisory Committee, 
W. A. 





So, each of us, in the time of his age, views the ever recurring sound 
of New Year Bells. 

If we are sensible there are many things we want to happen to us and 
our friends in NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE. 

We want to be kinder! Faces are certain to wrinkle with time, but 
whether they wrinkle Up, or wrinkle Down will depend on whether 
we are kind or unkind. 

This morning, I saw a man beating a poor horse because his feet 
would not catch in the snowy pavement. I am glad that my sister 
does not have to live with that man. In his heart he is unkind. 

Kindness will pay bigger heart-dividends than most any attitude of 
mind we hold toward others. 

I bought an article in a store today. The Christmas rush is on. 
A young, inexperienced clerk was trying to tie up my package. The 
floor-walker saw her dilemma, and “called” her in harsh words. As 
I left the counter I said to the floor-walker, “Treat that girl kinder and 
she will do better.” He said, “Who the hell are you?” 

That man will never succeed. In his heart he has the nature of an 
animal, and not a kind gentleman. He is not fit to handle cattle, let 
alone sensitive young women. 

We are going to dig some new graves, this year, and bury our 
grudges there. Every now and then my good wife handles rather 
roughly the accumulated piles of papers and stuff that get on top of my 
desks. Sometimes I miss something that I wanted, but in the main, her 
work is best, for “JUNK” will smother us if we do not destroy and 
bury it. Our souls get piled full of memories of un-neighborly acts and 
words. The deeper the accumulation, the harder to really live. Dig 
out that old grudge, and while the bells are ringing, and the children 
singing, bury it deep in forgetfulness. 

We are going to quit pitying ourselves, if we are wise. I have 
worse than wasted every hour that I have spent in pitying myself, 
because I may have had a hard time. Hardship is the compliment a 
wide Providence hands to the plucky souls. 

The American farmer has, in the past four years, shown his ability 
to “dig in,” and now he is going to show the world his equal ability 
to “dig out.” Not self-pity, but a Chance, is the need of valor. 

We are going to go right on working for bettered conditions of 
life. We are going to sin less, and repent more; pray more sincerely, 
and look up more often; visit the sick, and encourage the hopeless; add 
a word of reproof to the careless, and extend a hand to the lonely. If 
we do, the year opening, amid the bells, will not close with the knells. 


ago when an endorsement of the work of the 


headed by Frank O. Lowden, was refused. At 
that time, Indiana was already going ahead with 







fear that the prestige and resources 
of the farm bureau: will be used 
to put over a campaign to sell stock 
in the Grain Marketing Company. 
They believe that this will bring 
discredit upon the A. F. B. F. and 
will cause it to lose its lofty posi- 
tion as a national farm organization. 

The resolutions passed as a pro- 
gram of work for the ensuing year | 
provided for no active procedure. 
The failure of the convention to 
adopt an aggressive program also 
Was a great disappointment to those 
who see the farm bureau settling 
back from a position of prominence 
in agricultural affairs, 

Support was pledged to {™ -- 
operative marketing organizations 
already organized and a_ national 
wool terminal agency was endorsed, 
but no positive program of action in 
cooperative marketing was adopted. 
The Grain Marketing Company was 
not specifically mentioned although 
it was believed to be covered in the 
first resolution. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was 
alluded to in endorsing of the 
“principle of a farmers’ export cor- 
poration created with broad powcrs 
under government charter to pre- 
serve the domestic market for the 
American producer at an American 
price.” 

The action of some of the states 
in withholding part or all of the 
membership fees due the national 
organization was scored in a reso- 
lution which regarded such action as 


‘“misappropriation of funds” and 


believed that “The responsible offi- 
cers should be held accountable 
therefor under the law.” 


Other resolutions reiterated the Federation’s 
former position on Muscle Shoals, child labor, a 
truth-in-fabrics bill and certain tax legislation. 
Restriction of the issuance of tax {ree securities 
was recommended instead of their complete aboi 












The failure of some states to pay up, and the 
resulting handicap under which the organization 
has worked, was commented on by President 
Bradiute in his opening address when he said, 
“The A. F. B. F. cannot go forward without 
some definite knowledge and assurance as to what 
will be our income for the year. Faith in indefi- 
nite promises, which have not been fulfilled, has 
gotten us into debt which should be liquidated at 
once.” Again in_his acceptance speech, he said 
that.the directions of the delegates would be car- 
ried out “if the funds are provided.” 





plans to form a state wheat pool and Illinois ap- 
,parently headed in the same direction. The indi- 
‘ana pool is claimed by its sponsors to be working 
successfully. 

In the meantime, the formation of the Grain 
Marketing Company by a combination of old line 
grain companies, under farm bureau auspices and 
with Gray Silver as president and John Coverdale 
as secretary, has complicated the situation. It has 
been endorsed by the A. F. B. F. executive com- 
mittee. The Indiana farm bureau leaders, how- 
ever, regard the Grain Marketing Company as the 


ishment as at former conventions. 

Several amendments to the constitution, de- 
signed to enforce the payment of dues to the 
national organization by the states, were passed 
on by the directors and sent to the states for rati- 
fication. They require that state treasurers shall 
give bond to insure the payment of dues to the 
national federation; that the Federation shall have 
authority to audit the membership accounts of 
state organizations, and also the accounts between 

(Continued on Page 452) 
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A Promise 


Larro will always remain the 


into our manufacturing creed. 


the promise. 


Years of experiment and practical feeding have 
dairy feed must be more than just “a good ‘ted.’ 


farmer. 


Your cows do not eat a printed formula. They are 
with price changes. Whether the market is * igh or 


The Larrowe Milling Company 1s able to keep i 


Farm proves that a better one has been found. 
LARRO is more than a good feed; it is always the 





to Dairymen 


The quality of Larro will never be 
lowered so long as Larro is made. 
Regardless of what changes take 
place in the price of ingredients, ] 


ONG ago we decided upon this policy, and wrote this pledge 


There were two reasons for this decision—we knew it to be 
correct, both in theory and practice, and we knew we could keep 


be absolutely uniform and its formul: must not be changed. 


Sudden changes in feed—putting in more o: this, or ‘ess of that, 
the substitution of poorer ingredients. imperfect blending or 
mixing—result in lower milk yield and smaller profits for the 


a feed that will build condition and ':eep mi‘ flow at its peak 


uniformity and unchanging .ormul~ because it ha. the experience 
and equipment to manufacture ~ feed chat never varies. It has a 
formula that can be depended woon to produce milk profitably. 
This formula will never be changed unless the Larro Research 


We repeat thar we shail continue to manufacture LARRO on this 
basis—the basis of more profit to those who buy it. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





THE SAFE RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 


same, 


proved that a 
It must also 
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same feed. 
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directly. There is no card facing to be water-soaked by the rain 
and blown away by the wind. 
up of extra heavy material because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a lighter constructed material. 
servedly advise farmers to post their land and the nctices we have 
prepared comply in all respects with the law. 
scribers is 95 cents a dozen, the same rate applying to larger quant- 
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POST YOUR FARM 
KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF 


E have had a new supply of trespass signs made up. This time 
they are of extra heavy linen on which the lettering is printed 


We have had these new signs made 


We unre- 


The price te sub- 


46: 4th Ave., New York City 

















THIS. ENGINE FREE 


For AWhole Month 
SEND No MON EY 


495 MONTHLY 


t 
qaaince: yhy start sad economia AFTER TRIAL 


OTTAWA MFG. 0... 781-0 an Bide. Pittsburgh. Pa, 
FWAN POST HOLE & WELL AUGER: 


Most easily operated and fastest yr gg 2 
See your hardware or implement desler. Se for 
IWAN BROS. on han- 













~* rite for easy digging 
booklet on post hole di bay knives, barn scrapers, 


**- |WAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


KITSELMAN, FENCE 


A 26XKe oe we 
mdry, Weedsport, N. af 4 
on + the Fre Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, , Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE. IND. 
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New Jersey Agricultural Week 
January 13-16 


HE agricultural interests of New 

Jersey have seen to it that every 
phase of the business will be represented 
at the New Jersey Agricultural Week, 
which will be held in Trenton, January 
13 to 16. Agricultural Week includes 
everything from the Annual State Agri- 
cultural Convention, which elects two 
members of the State Board of Agricul- 
tural to the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Federation of Town and Country 
Church Workers. In between those two 
organizations there will be represented 
the Federation of County Boards of Ag- 
riculture, the various livestock associa- 
tions, the poultry producers, beckeepers, 
alfalfa and potato growers, and ‘horticul- 
turists. All told there are fourteen or- 
ganizations that will conduct their an- 
nual meetings or important business con- 
ferences during the convention. The 
program has been so planned to be of in- 
terest to operators of every branch of 
farming. N r before has the State 
Department Agriculture offered farm- 
ers such a varicd farm program with fea- 
tures to interest every member of the 
farm houshold. 
Farm Products Show Bigger Than Ever 

The State Department of Agriculture 
has completed arrangements for the An- 

nual Farm Products Show, which will 
be held in the Second Regiment Armory. 
The show will consist of the corn show, 
the potato show, commercial apple show, 
poultry show and milk The bee- 
keepers and breeders of dairy catile will 
have booth promoting interests in their 
respective subjects. The country church 
people will have their famous little 
brown church, to say nothing of the 
other’ enormous demonstrations and ex- 
hibits that will be included. 

Agricultural week will start with the 
meeting ot the New Jersey Association 
of County Boards of Agriculture on the 
afternoon of the 13th. In the evening 
the members of the Federation will hold 


show. 


their annual banquet, as will the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Baby Chick As- 
sociation. 


Governor Silzer to Open Convention 

Governor Silzer will open the conven- 
tion on the morning of January 14 with 
- address of welcome in the Assembly 
Chamber of the State (¢ -apitol. President 
h S. Frelinghuysen of the State Board 
of Agriculture will preside. Other prom- 
inent speakers present at the convention 


on Wednesday will be George E. Ro- 
berts, vice-president of the National City 
3ank, New York, and the Hon. Edward 
C. Stokes, ex-governor of New Jersey. 
On Wednesday evening the Federation 
of County Boards of Agricultur e will 
| meet to be addressed by George E. Ro- 
berts, who will speak on “The Post-War 
Crisis and Recovery.” H.C. McKenzie, 
Director of Research in Taxation of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, will 
speak on “Rural Tax Problems of New 
Jersey.” 
On Thursday. the various agricultural 
associations will meet. The New Jere 
sey State Poultry Association will meet 


in the Y. M. H. 


addressed by 
be addre ed bh 


A. auditorium and will 
Professor Hervey of the 
New y State College of Agricul- 
ture, Professor J. E. Rice of Cornell and 
A. L. Clark of the New Jersey Bureau 
of Markets. The Holstein Breeders 
Association will meet in the Moose Hall 
auditorium, as will the New Jersey 
Guernsey Breeders Association and the 
New Jersey Alfalfa Growers Association 
and the Ayrshire Breeders Association. 
The potato growers will meet in the 


Tar , 
jyersey 


Rider College Auditorium, while the bee- 
keepers will hold their session in the 
Republican Club. These various as- 


sociations will occupy differcnt quarters 
in the afternoon for their individutl as- 
sociation mectings. 
Dairymen to Hold “Get-Together” 
On Thursday there will be the dairy- 
(Continued on Page 446) 
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JR greatest saving was the year we 

froze our potatoes. We had expectéd to 
sell about 100 bushels of potatoes and buy 
dairy feed, but they froze in the cellar. 

We had been reading in the Amrricay 
AGRICULTURIST about the Canadian who 
liked hot tea on cold mornings himself, 
and didn't see why his cows wouldn't ap- 
preciate a warm drink also. 

That gave us the idea, and twice a day 
while they lasted we cooked a boiler fuil 
of the frozen potatoes. We mashed them 
up, skins and all, m the water in which 
they were cooked, added enough feed 
bran, ground barley and a mixed feed) 
to make a thick mush. The hot potatoes 
partly cooked the feed. We put a good 
hovel full of this in each pail and filled it 
up with water, stirring it well; each pail 
full should be about milk warm. The cows 
had had two pailfuls apiece and the best 
n rs had two more apiece. How they 
did enjoy it! They could hardly wait until 
it was ready after they first smelled the 
teaming boiler being carried into the barn. 

They gained in milk, too, more than on 
any feed we have used since. Maybe we 
only imagined it, but it seemed as if the 
milk was Better. The children drank a lot 
more of it and said it was so :nuch sweeter 





than usual. 

Of course all this was a lot of hard 
work, a regular feed cooker would have 
made it easier, but with only an old wash 
boiler and the kitchen stove we turned the 
dead loss of our frozen potatoes into quite 
a saving.—Mrs. J. V., Lewis County, N. Y. 

- . * 

Skim Milk Is Very Valuable 
ATURALLY the surplus from a big 
dairy would be a problem, but it is rare 

indeed that we have any skim milk to 
spare. With the big dairy should come 
also the big poultry plant, and the hens 
would soon turn the surplus curd into eggs. 


We can use a surprising amount of milk - 


in cottage cheese, and during the summer 
my table is never without a big salad bowl 
of luscious, crumbly cheese for both dinner 
and supper—we do not care for it for 
breakfast, because we always have either 
muffins or griddle cakes, but we never seem 
to tire of it with potatoes. Of course we 
do not always have a surplus of milk, but 
when we do, there is no question -about 
what to do with it. 

Every woman knows how very valuable 
| for cooking, in pancakes, 
cakes, brown bread, steamed pud- 

vens of other delicious foods 


skim milk is 

hnny 
dings and do ‘ 
sible without 


practically impc l i it. An ex- 
lent cook in this town also makes all 
kinds of cream soups with sweet skim 


t 
and a little butter, and they are fine. 
> hardly think we can raise pigs at all 
Ik, and we know it is indispen- 
s. Indeed, wherever a large 
t there should certainly be 
hens and calves to’ use up 


Sy 


y bit of the milk not nceded for table 
1 











—and by “table use” I mean all the 
iry pl which it is adapted. 
ne or, who raises. many young 





sys and chickens, thinks it cannot be 
ne without plenty of scalded curd, and 
its uses are too many ever to waste a bit. 


—Mrs. E. M. A., Chautauque County, N. 









Winter Handling of Manure 

F POSSIBLE, I find it is always the 

best plan to haul out and scatter all kinds 
of manure as fast as it accumulates. A 
good idea (especially in winter) is to have 
a particular day set in each week for doing 
this work. A good many farmers haul it 
cut to the field and pile it, then scatter it 
some time during the spring, which is only 
a waste of time and labor. This also means 
the loss of a large per cent of its strength- 
ening qualities; as left in this condition 
any great length of time it will generally 
be washed to death, therefore, most of the 
strength will be in one spot, just where the 
pile was. 
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Dairy Savers (—“4 


We Pay a Dollar Each for Experience Letters 
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When manure is applied during winter, 
it gives the rains a chance to soak the 
strengthening contents into the soil, instead 
of washing and leaching it away around 
the barnyard, which is the case when al- 
lowed to remain outside not sheltered. I 
also have found that the fresher manure 
is applied, the more valuable it is. When 
it is piled out in a large heap to rot, a 
large portion of it will be almost worth- 
less by leaching and washing, and the cen- 
ter being “burat,” therefore, having very 
little strengthening qualities. 

‘Now, I am not speaking against the old- 
fashioned compost heap when made proper- 
ly, for I think this is one of the best ways 
to make and secure manure. What I am 
speaking against is throwing it outside in 
a large heap or mound without any shelter 
whatever, and left in this condition until 
spring. It is best to put coarse manure on 
stiff and clay soils, as this helps to keep it 
loose and mellow, as well as to enrich it. 
It is a good idea to apply a light dressing | 
of manure on wheat and oat ficlds not so 
fertile, during early winter. If it is a little 
coarse, this doesn’t matter, just so it is put 
on thin. It will be a great benefit in sev- 
eral ways.—W. H. H., Prince George 
County, Va. 






* *¢ 6 
Feeding Turnip Tops 
HERE turnips are grown in any 
quantity the tops are rather difficult 
to handle, so as to get the most out of them. 
The bes$ method I have found so far is to 


from milk. 



















spread a thin Jayer of dry tops in an empty 
mow, then a layer of clean oat straw, next 
another layer of tops, then straw, and so 
on until the whole is about two feet deep. 

The straw prevents heating to any great 
extent, absorbs moisture, takes the flavor 
of the tops, and makes a very palatable 
feed from what is often wasted. The tops 
should be hauled when dry and before be- 
ing frozen. When tops are fed in any 
quantity alone, they have a very loosening 
effect and are apt to taint the milk when 
frozen.—T. T., Kings County, N. B., Can- 
ada. 
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REUBEN, REUBEN 
Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 
Our old scrub stock is no good. 
Why not get some pure bred bossiec, 
As our neighbors say we should? 
achel, Rachel, you’ve said some- 
thing; 
Our darned cows don’t pay 
creep; 
Eat up all our surplus money, 
All the crops that I can reap. 


their 


Reuben, Reuben, there’s our neighbor 
Got a brand new Henry Ford; 

Used to ride to town as we do 

Settin’ on a hard, old board. 


Rachel, Rachel, he was telling 
How he raked the money in 
Sellin’ pure bred bulls and heifers; 
Says it almost is a sin. 


Reuben, Reuben, take the check book, 
Buy the best that you can find, 
When it comes to pure bred bossies 
They will find we're not behind. 


Rachel, Rachel, let me hug you; 
I will buy some cows today; 
Sell the darned old good for nothings. 
Get some stock that’s sure to pay. 
(Words by R. H. Hewrrt, 
Chemung County Farm Bureew Manager.) 
** 


Kill a Kow! 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing 

at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd be- 
tween now and March 1, 1925. 
PEON: 6cccccces 
Address ...... SO ee ee ‘ 
Cut this out, sign it and send it to 

American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 













Trade Allowance 


on old Cream Separators 


| De Lavalis 


De Laval Agents are now making liberal allowances 
for used centrifugal cream separators of any age or 
make, as partial payment on new De Laval 
of the latest improved type. 

This offers to cream separator users an unusual 
opportunity to replace obsolete, badly-worn, under- 
sized and otherwise unsatisfactory cream separators 
that are wasting cream and time and causing trouble 
and annoyance, with the latest improved and best De 
Laval Separators that have ever been made. The 

’ Improved De Laval Separator is meeting with remark- 
9 able success. It skims cleaner and runs easier, and will 

: save its cost over any other method of separating cream 


The De Laval Milker. If you are milking 10 or more cows by 
hand, you need a De Laval Milker. Sold on such easy termsit pays 
for itself. Over 25,000 in use, giving wonderful satisfaction. 

New De Laval Separatorssold 
on easy terms, ranging from 


$660 to $1,430 
DOWN 
the Balance 
in 15 easy 
Monthiy 
Payments 


See Your 
De Laval 


Agent . 







Separators 








ince 











SPECIAL 


Introductory 


PRICE! 


The Drew Line 
dealer in your 
town is featuring 
the remarkable 
new Drew Stan- 
chion at a Spe- 
cial Low Intro- 
ductory Price. 
Be sure and see 
this new Stan- 
chion. It repre- 
sents the simpiest 
and most satis- 
factory construc- 
tion ever devised. 

The Drew Stan- 
chion pays for it- 
self in a _ short 
time. Cows give 
more milk, for 
they are comfort- 
able init. Special 
rotary hanger permits them to move 
around or lie down at ease. 

The labor of keeping the stables 
clean and sanitary is cut in half over 
old metho 

THE DREW LINE DEALER 

SAVES YOU MONEY 

For economy, sanitation and best re- 
sults—see the new Drew Stanchion 
at your dealer’s. It is made by the 
makers of the famous Drew Line of 
equipment for the barn and poultry 
yard. Write for complete catalog A, 
showing the best and latest equipment 
—at the most reasonable pricy. 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 
Elmira 
New York 


“ os , 




















DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 


BS‘ MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly, Does not blister 
or remove the hair. and borse can be worked 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6R-3 


. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ee ee 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


‘ We are offering choice of two bull 
{ 2 
Special Offer °< .§ about eight months old for 
Price $100.00 
Both bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of 
cows either on test or with official records, . Send 
for pedigrees and description, they are bargains, 
Herd officially: tested for tuberculosis, 
OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 














HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to 
select from, If you are in the market for fancy 
voung cows that are large in size and heavy pro- 
ucers it will pay you to sce this stock, Tuber- 


culin test. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 


Telephone 1476 


HOLSTEINS 


high class grade springers 
and fresh cows 

Car load grade heifers 2 to 3 years old. 

10 Registered 2 year olds. Service Lulis. 


Cortiand, N. Y. 








Car load 


J. A, LEACH 

















it Pays To Dehorn 
@re gentler, safer and more 
Fprofitable. Use the Key- 
stone. Itdoesthework ina 
single stroke—no crushing. 
Sold on money-back guare 
antee. Write for circular. 
JAS. SCULLY 
y Box 124 Pomeroy, Pa, 


PLOWS Plows $22.00 up. 
I Cc E TOOLS Wm. H. Pray, Mfr., 














La Grangeville, N. Y. 








200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs 
six to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight 
weeks old, $4.00 each. I will ship from one 
to fifty C.O.D. on your approval. No charge 
for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mettion the American Agriculturist. 
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Wall Silo. Its three 


tion insures 

and durability 
forget it; 
es. 
it good! 


You get 


You rebuild 
into 
durable 


can 
silo 
strong, 
Our cata 
dottars to you. 
it TODAY! 


log is 





Box 120 


CRAIN 


exceptional 
! Once 
no lugs or hoops to tight- 
It makes good silage ar 
more 
more milk for less feed money. 
your 
a handsome, 
Crain¢ 
worth 
Write 


GRAINE SILO CO. 


TRIPLE 
WALL 


THE SILOS OF GIANT STRENGTH 


Dollars 
in your 
Pocket ! 


It pays to own a Craine Triple 


wall construc- 
strength 
up you can 
d keeps 
beef and 


old stave 





for 





SILOS 












































You will save a lot 
@ money if you get 
my New 
Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 


I want you to see 


too, Get this new Bargain Book N 


atalog on Fence, 


Roofing and Paint before you buy. 
My New Cut Prices 


—see how much money you save. 
Over 850,000 farmers saved nearly ae 
third last year—I'm offering bi 
bargains this season. I pay the freight, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 


Dept3006 Cleveland, Ohio 








Wire, 






















teed staunch, du 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 


Saws firewood, Sumber, 
Ripping table can 


antee! 
FREE 






Bex 44 


As Low as $10 
your saw direct atlowest factory prices, 
Gaara as little as = — 


lath, pap, a, ete. 
attache: 
Priced practical saw 7 Other cae 
and sizes at money-saving prices. Made of 
best materials. 
bond becks oor guar- 

Write today for 
CATALOG 


ali kinds saws, 
Seed mills, concrete mixer 
and fence, Ford & Fordson 
Attachments, ete. Fulief 
eurprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 





SAW 


$10,000.00 


engines, 


Belleville, Pa. 






















Only 582. 


amonth fora few months 
easy toown the famous 
standard WITTE En- 
Uses K erosene, 
ne, Distillate or 


w 
engine book —sent abcolute 


1808 Witte Build 
1802 =™oire B 





Ges. Equipped with celebrated Troublepreof 
WiICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. Mew device makes starting eas 
Sizes 2to26t 


RIAL. 


ly Free. No obligatien toyou. 
witTs ENGINE WORK 


KS 
- « «= KANSAS CITY, MO, 
+ + PITTSBURGH, PA. 






















for $3 a cord 
for 


Room 801-T Magee Bidg 





WAY or CO 












) Saws 15CordsaDay! 


with the OTTAWA Log Saw! Weee 
brings owner $46 a day. Use 


OTTAWA | MANUFACTURING. CO. 


, Pittsburgh, P. 





[SN TONEY SANG 


SS CATALOG SENT... 


FREE | 


TES QUARE AUTO SUPPLY CO. mc 


New Yor) 


— 


When writing to advertisers. be | sure to 
mention the Amerjsin Agriculturist. 
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News From Among The Farmers 


S mane Courses Announced For Farmers--County Notes 


IRECTOR H. 
at Farmi one: 


—— iu of the State 


Institute , Long Is tend, 


announces that two short courses will be 
given at the school this winter, one in 
poultry and one on general farming. Both 
will begin on January 5 and continues 
through the month of February. A tractor 
school is scheduled for January 19, 20 
and 21. Thirty farmers enrolled in this 
course last year. It is not a white collar 


any means but one in which the 
about doing the same things 
‘to do later on his own 
h his own tractor. 

tor school one day wil 
following subjects: 
the 
saw 


e by 
lents learn 
vill have 
farm and wit 

After the tra 
devoted to each of the 
blasting and of 


arm; concrete mixing ; 


be 


use explosives on 
soldering 
nee and con- 


farm 





and care of tools; 
small farm 
and sewage disposat; rope 
and belt lacing; electric 
light plants for the farm; use of the 
forge on the farm. 

It is believed that this is the first 
one Ss] ecific 
rt period 
appeal to 
for one 
yect 
De- 
writ- 


filing 
struction buildings ; 
water supply 
splicing, knots 


ot 


Ing 


time 
that such courses dealing \ 
and covering such a sh 
been offered. This should 
Persons may come in 
ng only the sul 


desire 


subject 
have 
busy men. 
or more 
about 
scriptiye circ 


days, selecti 





h they information. 

ulars can be obtained by 
sent 

New York Horticultural Society 
Announces Meetingss. 

New York State Horticultural So- 
through “Ea Roy P. Mc- 

son of LeRoy, N. Y., announces that 

1 meeting of the Society will be 
14, 15 and 

the annual 


whi 


ing Director 


HE 

ciety 
Pher 
the annua 
held in Rochester January 
16. The guest of honor at 
meeting will be Lieutenant-Gove 
mour ‘Le wman. 

Secretary McPherson calls special 
tention to a radio address by C. S. Wilson, 
President of the Society on December 20. 
This radio talk will be from 
station WGY, Schenectady. 

The Eastern meeting of the New York 
State Horticultural Society will be held at 
Poughkeepsie 18, 19 and 20, 

Cross 


on 
rnor Sey- 


at- 


broadcast 


on February 
to advice from T. E. 


I aurangey ille, N. , 2 


of 


New York State Breeders to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The N York State Breeders Associa- 
? > 1 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Roch- 
este n nuary 6 to 8. 








New York County Notes 


HERE was no evidence here in 
Columbia County of the rain that 
helped out other sections of the state a 





week or so Streams and wells are 


ago. 





very low. Many have been forced to 
carry water for a considerable distance 
for their stock. Several men have been 
draw ater to fill their home cisterns. 
A cout o eeks ago we experienced 
a st ( Pies in temperature together 
with very high winds. Little provision 
was made for the lowest temperature of 


1us far on account of this wind 





and as a result split cylinder heads were 
s well as damaged radiators. 
growers who were just fin- 
crop lost The 


reported the 





, 
their 


heavily. 
for 


ishing up 


temperature 
and the 





count vas zro average about 
7° abx 
Similar to all sections of New York 
State, those who have a potato crop, are 
itily discouraged. The men were 
in hopes of at least a dollar but local 
concerns are buying and delivering local- 
ly by auto truck in large or small am- 


for seventy-five cents per bushel. 
Offers on the basis of an entire crop 
range around forty-five to fifty cents 
with some sales. Offers as low as thirty 
cents have been reported. In general 
the farmers are holding their stocks be- 








lieving that colder weather and the holi- 





days will relieve the congestion in the 
market. The diary demonstration train 
which made two stops in the county re- 


cently, was well received. A goodly 
number of farmers and their families 
visited the train and many favorable 


comments were heard. Corn husking is 
well under way and the more progres- 
sive have taken advantage of the favor- 
able weather and have completed it. 
Little or no fall plowing has been done 
of the dry season. The usual 
of post-season products being 
harvested have occurred this fall. The 
latest one is that of a farmer in the 
southern part of the county who indulged 
in green corn for dinner and a 
strawberry shortcake for supper. The 
origin of the same was asserted but not 
fied —D, V. Rivenburgh. 


because 


number 


sweet 


veri 
The recent cold spell 
froze a lot of apples, coming as it did 
very unexpectedly. Corn was a little 
late and a lot of it froze before it was 
$1.25 and 


Greene County.— 


ripe. Buckwheat is bringing 
corn $1.55. The hay crop was light this 
year. Farm sales are bringing large 


crowds and offerings are bringing good 
prices with the exception of cows. 
Strippers are meeting poor and 
there is practically no demand for hors- 


es.—J. A. 
In Central New York 


Cortland County.—Practically all the 
cabbage in this section was cut before 
the freezing weather came last month. 
Many farmers have stored their cabbage 
at home as dealers up to the cold spell 
were offering $5 to $6 a ton and some 


sale 


less. Some farmers had a few apples 
unpicked and these are now worthless 
as they have been frozen on the tree. 


Farmers have been unable to do much 
fall ploughing due to the lack of rain. 
During the latter part of the month we 
got a shower that helped a little —G. 
A. B. 


Oneida County.—October was a won- 
derful month as was November up to 
the 16th. As a result farmers were able 
to fill silos and harvest their potato crop. 
On heavy soils potatoes rotted quite a 
bit, while on other fields they were quite 
free. The was good. Potatoes 
have been bringing any where from 75c 
to 95c a bushel for good quality at stores 
and individual homes. We had an abun- 
apples and a fair supply 
of good apples that brought anywhere 
from $1.25 to $2 a bushel. We had no 
rain at all during October and during 
the first part of November it was pretty 


| 
yield 


dance of cider 


dry for plowing, The Karlen Cheese 
Company offered $1.75 a hundred for 
milk for November. There are many 


farmer auction -sales but cattle is selling 
at a low price. Pork is now selling in 
the neighborhood of 14c dressed.—E. 


N. A. 
In Western New York 


Erie County.—Farmers are all busy 
sawing wood. Some are even doing 
some fall plowing. At least that was 
the case up to the middle of November 
before the frost set in. We have had 
some excellent weather. Our first snow 
came the 16th. The potato crop was a 
bumper. Not many farmers have sold 
any to speak of. Roads are fine. But- 
ter is bringing 42c a pound and eggs 
63c a dozen.—Mrs. T. C. 


Chautauqua County.—We have had 
a wonderful fall since the first of Octo- 
ber, for finishing up farm work. Most 
of the threshing and silo filling has been 
done since that time. Corn in general 
was a poor crop, while grain was fair, 
oats averaging about 40 bushels per acre 
and buckwheat around 30. The potato 
crop turmed out more or less good, but 
is hitting a poor market. At James- 
town and Dunkirk the price started at 





.$1 a bushel and has gradually dropped 
to 75c and in some cases 50c and less. 
At the present there is little demand at 
any price. Cabbage has been selling to 
stores at $1 a hundred. Eggs are very 
scarce and the stores are paying 65 to 
75c per dozen. Milk is shrinking rapid- 
ly. Farmers are not buying much grain. 
At the Sinclairville Borden condenseries,_ 
poolers receive 30c per hundred more 
for 3% milk than the non-poolers. 
Some League members who had decided 
to cancel their contracts changed their 
minds. At an auction recently 60 dairy 
cows were sold at an average of $40 
each. High taxes are causing the farmer 
a lot of worry.—A. J. N. 

Ontario County—We had some very 
mild weather during the second week in 
December, after a hard freeze. Some 
farmers are still plowing and there is 
quite a lot of corn stalks in the fields to 
be hauled in. Good apples are scarce while 
potatoes and cabbage are quite low. 


—H. D. S 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
ORN is nearly all husked, with very, 

much soft corn which is being fed as 
fast as possible. Corn stover has been 
housed in parts as it is too green or 
heavy to store in large quantities. 
Potatoes have been mostly marketed the 
price being only 45 cents now. 

A good part of the wheat crop hag 
been sold, since it reached $1.50 though 
some wheat is being held for higher 
price. Manure has been hauled to sod 
for corn and some sod has been plowed 
for corn, though the ground has been 
too dry to do much plowing until recent 
rains fell. 

Winter wood is being hauled and 
saved for future use. A number of 
farmers have had sales of stock and 
implements this fall, due to lack of grain 
and financial shortage. Very little 
clover seed was made in this section of 
the state, and it is a good idea to buy 
seed this fall. The farm bureau of 
Union county will be held on the 30th. 
of this month when a talk on tubercu- 
losis will be given by a Mercer county 
man. Some townships of this county 
have their cows all signed up for testing 
by spring. 

Mifflinburg has completed a nice and 
convenient high schooi room with a 
large auditorium and gynasium in the 
basement. The writer wishes a Merry 
Christmas and a pleasant and prosperous 
year for 1925 to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
readers.—J. N. GLover. 





New Jersey Agriculture Week 
Jan. 13-16 
(Continued from Page 444) 


men’s get-together banquet at Hilde- 
brecht’s 

On Friday morning the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society will open its 
meeting at the Y. M. H. A. auditorium. 
The swine breeders will meet in the 
Squad Room of the Armory, and the 


beekeepers will get together at the Re- 


publican Club. 
The Fourth Annual Rural Church 
Conference, conducted under the aus- 


pices of the New Jersey Federation of 
Town and Country Church Workers, 
will be held in the State Street M. E. 
Church in the Sunday school room. 

As was said above, the Farm Pro- 
ducts Show will be held in the Armory. 
Taking all in all Agricultura! Week has 
become a real institution in New Jersey. 
It embodies all the different industries 
and ramifications of the business. In 
short, it meets all of the agricultural 
interests up into one grand get-together 
and display reflecting the progress which 
the Garden State farmers are making 
from year to year. 
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MILK PRICES 

HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League 
during the month of December for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 201 to 
210 miles from New York City. lt is 
to be understood, of course, that the prices 
mentioned below are not received by the 
farmer, but go into the pool. They repre- 
sent the prices dealers pay to the League. 


Class 1 Fluid milk......... eo 


Class 2A Fluid cream ...ccccccce 210 
Class 2B Ice cream ...cccccccccce B29 
Class 2C Salt Geese <occccsecess 2.15 


Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk.. 

Class 3B Whole milk powder... 

Class 3C Hard cheese other than 

American 1.65 

Class 4 price will be based on butter 

and American cheese quotations on the 
New York milk. 


Sheffield Producers 


1.80 
1.75 


The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 

OS ER 
Cle © ccktasscesasessquscsasaed =a 
Oe ee ee ee 1.50 


Class 4 price determined by butter and 
cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 
Non-Pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 


erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


AOS eee hari ee hate ane oe $2.80 
Cy Be dct rectdceunecsseses - 2.00 
CIOS SR ccanses boukn sdeeueuee bes - 1.60 


Interstate Producers 


The New York State Milk Producers 
Association (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile zone, the 
price is $2.29. 


November Pool Price Announced 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the pool price for 
November is as follows: 


ae 


Gross pool price ........... ooces Qaee 
Expense of administration ...... .09 
Net pool price ........... ——s 
Certificated of indebtedness.... oe ae 
Cash price to farmers ........ .$2.16 
The Shefficld Farms Producers an- 


nounce that the weighted price for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone for No- 
vember is $2.69 


BUTTER MARKET HOLDS 
STEADY 


Since our report last week, the butter 
market has held fairly steady. In fact 
it is a little stronger than it was a week 
ago and, as we surmised, the price has 
advanced slightly. There has been a 
tendency on the part of chain store oper- 
ators and retailers in general to work 
on storage stocks. This has had the ef- 
fect of depressing prices on fancy fresh 
arrivals. However, as might be expect- 
ed as soon as prices eased a little on 
these fancy marks, buying by the spec- 
ulative trade developed, with a consce- 
quent activity on these leading grades of 
fresh creameries. Prices on fresh and 
held goods are relatively close as a re- 
sult. The fluctuations in the market are 
slight, but operators are following them 
very closely and a fractional price change 
will influence trading one way or the other 
on fresh or storage butter. The strong 
tone in the market is confined more to 
the better grades. Intermediate grades 


Cash for Old Bags 


Turn your old bags into money. We buy them in 
any quantity, sound or torn, at liberal prices and 
PAY THE FREIGHT. Write for prices. Ref- 
erence Peoples Bank. 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
652 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing, 
& Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smoking, 5 Ibs. 
$1.25; 16 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, 
Pipe and recipe free. Farmers Tobacco 
Union, D1, Paducah, Ky. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


of fresh butter which come more directly 
in competition with storage stocks are 
not selling very promptly. In fact, there 
are indications that these intermediate 
and lower grades are becoming a little 
weaker with easier prices in prospect. 
There is a general tendency in the mar- 
ket on the part of operators to sell 
higher priced storage butter. With this 
pressure in evidence, although the mar- 
ket is firm, the situation is slightly in 
the buyer’s favor. 


CHEESE MARKET STILL FIRM 


The firmness in the cheese market and 
the activity in the trade continues about 
the same as it was a week ago. The 
movement out of storage continues 
liberal according to reports from the 
four leading cities, and stocks on hand 
are now considerably lighter than they 
were a year ago. On December | stor- 
age stocks were approximately 3,500,000 
pounds below those on the same date in 
1923. This situation has caused a very 
confidential feeling in the trade and as a 
result fancy stocks are held firm. Prices 
have been gradually advancing with the 
market, taking on a decidedly strong 
tone. The make is running no heavier 
than a year ago. In fact it is reported 
that Wisconsin is producing less cheese 
than last year, and New York is produc- 
ing comparatively little cheese. Only 
a small part of this up-State make is 
reaching New York City. High grade 
New York State flats are meeting a very 
firm market. Fancy whole milk State 
flats, held, have advanced to 23% and 
24c, while average run goods are now 
selling around 22 and 23c. Fancy fresh 
flats are bringing 22% to 23c, while aver- 
age run fresh goods are selling at 22c. 
Undergrades are bringing anywhere 
from 19% to 2lc. Six or eight weeks 
ago prices on these marks were about 4 
or 5c a pound lower. 


EGG MARKET STEADY 


The egg market is holding its own, al- 
though prices are not as high as they 
were at the peak several weeks ago. Re- 
ceipts from the west are light, while ar- 
rivals from southern points, particularly 
Kentucky and Tennessee, are increasing 
slightly. These are showing very mixed 
qualities. Reports from the heavy pro- 
ducing western and northwestern terri- 
tory state that cold weather is being ex- 
perienced out there that will naturally 
cut down production. In view of that 
the market is well sustained and firm. 
Nearby whites are cleaning-up satisfac- 
torily at stéady and firm prices. Medium 
grades have had a tendency to harden 
and in some cases advanced. This is true 
where marks show good quality and 
size. Brown eggs have been selling 
right up with the very fanciest white 
eggs. Reports from some quarters in 
the market indicate that there is not 
quite the movement in brown eggs that 
was in evidence a few days ago. Never- 
theless trade quotations indicate that 
prices have suffered little, if anything. 
This situation is rather unusual, as New 
York City is primarily a “white egg 
market.” 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET DEAD 


The live poultry market has apparent- 
ly died in sympathy with so many of the 
poor birds that have “gone West.” There 
is no question but what the consumers 
have become panicy following the an- 
nouncement of the embargo declared by 
the Board of Health and the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets. It 
seems that they fear that they will con- 
tract the disease from the birds. The 
sensational daily newspapers have only 
added to this choatic condition by print- 
ing pictures of truck loads of poultry 
crates with the heads of dead birds pro- 
truding from them. This sensationalism 
has had a tremendous effect upon the 
class of people that are most effected by 
the embargo and they have stopped buy- 
ing almost entirely. There is nothing 
moving in the live poultry market and 
sales are so light that it is practically 
impossible to establish any quotations. 

We asked several men in the market 
what the prospects were for the holiday 
trade, and they were absolutely at sea 
as to what the market will do. One 
poultry shipper from up-State telephoned 
to New York, at great expense, to find 
out whether he should ship in stock. He 
was advised to hold in view of the uncer- 


tain conditions at the present time. No 
man on earth can tell how long it will 
continue. By the time this copy is off 
the press, the market may be decidedly 
strong. It may change over night The 
embargo has stopped all shipments from 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. These states furnish 90% of the 
live poultry consumed in New York 
City. If the trade does come back to its 
normal buying power, prices are going 
to sky-rocket, for the only poultry com- 
ing in is that being received by express 
from nearby points in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New England and 
adjacent States. 


POTATO MARKET INACTIVE 


There is practically nothing doing in 
the potato market and the chances. are 
that conditions will remain the same un- 
til after the first of the year. Long Is- 
land farmers around Riverhead are re- 
ceiving $2.25 to $2.30 for 150 pound sacks. 
Some are holding for $3.90. Maines are 
being delivered in New York City at $2 





The Market at a Glance 


The following are the prices on the New 
York Market, at which farm products of 
special interest to eastern farmers, sold on 
December 18. 


Eggs, nearbys (cents per dozen) 
Jersey hennery whites, closely se- 


Bected ccccccccscccccecscese - %3to074 
Other hennery whites, extras ..... 70 to 72 
Extra firsts ..cccccccccccce oeeee 68 to 70 
FWGS cecccvcéccocccesseees - 61 to 65 
Gathered,|! whites, first to extra firsts. 61 to 67 
Undergrades Se 
PUG cc ccccceccecscocese eresces SLOSS 
Hennery browns, extras .+....,.,+: 70 to 73 


Gathered browns and mixed colors. 55 to 65 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score (93 


SCOTS) co cccvcecccccsecve 45 to 45% 
Extra (92 score) C.c. .esere 4414 
Firsts (90-91 score) ...se++ 41% to 433 
Firsts (88-89 score) ....... 38 to 40 
Hay and Straw, large bales (per ton) 
Timothy Na. 2 cccccccccccccce to 25 
Timothy No. 3 .cccccsccescsocce 3 to 23 
Tismssthy Sample .. .scccccseces 16 to 20 


Fancy light clover mixed No, 2.. 21 to23 
Alfalfa, first cutting No. 2 .... 25 


Oat Straw No. 1 .ccccccccces 14 to16 
Beans (domestic, per Ib.) 

EET 656s 4 9 060anesecnnscees 914 to 10% 
BU tiec065ksesbaseenteeseseee 5% to 6 
Red Kidney ..... cobsocséccece 81g to 9 
WEG TIGRE cccccecccecececs Ja to 91g 
COORD sicticccsovsccsecs _- 


Live Poultry, via express (cents per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy ... 
Fowls, leghorns and poor ... 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns .. 
Broilers, colored ... 
Broilers, leghorns 
Ducks, nearby 
Ducks, Long Island 
Turkeys .cccqecccccee cocces 

Live Stock (cents per ib.) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ..,,. 
Hogs, Yorkers (200 Ibs.) ... 8% 
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to $2.10 for 150 pound sacks but there is 
little stock moving, as most operators 
and shippers are holding until after the 
first of the year. The same holds true 
with State potatoes which are still quot- 
ed around $1.65 to $1.75. Most all ship- 


of weather is not conducive to the cons 
sumption of corn beef and cabbage, 


NO CHANGE IN BEANS 


The bean market as a whole is no 
different from what it has been during 
the past several weeks. The only fiuct- 
uation that has taken place is the slight- 
ly firmer condition in Red Kidneys. This 
variety is meeting a firmer trade and 
quotations are slightly higher. 


ONION MARKET SLOW 


The onion market is slow and unset- 
tled. Receipts have been more or less 
plentiful and in view of the fact that 
trade is of very small proportions, con- 
ditions in general can bé summarized as 
weak with an easier tone prev ailing. 
Fancy marks are held at higher prices 
than buyers are willing to pay and high- 
er than can be obtained at the present. 
Western New York Yellows are bring- 
ing anywhere from $2 to $2.75 a hun- 
dred, while W estern New York Reds 
are just a slight bit firmer. Orange 
County Yellows are bringing only $2 
to $2.50 a bag, with Reds quoted at $2.50 
to $2.75. -However, whites are worth 
anywhere from $1.75 to $3 a hundred, 
which indicates that quality is irregular, 


HAY MARKET FIRMER 


Navigation has closed for the winter 
months on the Hudson River, The last 
barge arrived in New York on the 13th, 
This leaves a little less hay around the 
harbor and a consequent steadier tone to 
the market. As yet prices have not im- 
proved, but with the river traffic at an 
end, the chances are we will see improv- 
ed quotations in the near future. 


GRAIN AND FEED MARKET 


The cash grain market at Chicago is 
as follows: WHEAT, No. 2 red, $1.79%4; 
No. 2 hard, $1.6534; No.2 2 mixed, $1. 7034. 
CORN, No. 2 mixed, $1.20%4; No. 3 
yellow, $1.27 to $1.28; No 2 white, $1.26. 


OATS, No. 2 white, 6134¢ to 6234¢. 
RYE, $1.42. 
Cash grain prices in New York: 


No. 2 hard winter, $1.8214; No. 2 red, 
$1.87; No. 2 mixed dudum, $1. 81. CORN, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.44. ‘OATS, fancy 
white clipped, 74'%4c to 76c; ordinary 
white clipped 70c to 72c; No. 2, 69%%4e 
to 70c. RYE, $1.5434. BUCKWHEAT, 
sound milling, $2.20. 

The local Buffalo feed and grain mar- 
ket quotes as follows, according te the 
N. Y. State Dept of Farms and Mar- 
kets: 

No. 2 oats, 655gc; No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.34; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.30; ground 
oats, $42; spring wheat bran, $33; hard 
wheat -bran, $37; ie mids., $37; 
soft wheat mids, flour mids, $43; 
Red Dog flour, Suse pra hominy, $51; 
yellow hominy, $50; corn meal, $56; 
gluten feed, $43.75; gluten meal, $51.75; 
36% cotton secd meal, $41.50; 41% cot- 
ton seed meal, $43.50; 439% cotton seed 
meal, $47; 34% O. P. meal, $46; beet 
pulp, $36. 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The market is fairly strong on live 
veal calves from up-State. Prime veals 


pers are holding for higher prices which@are bringing as much as $14.75 per hun- 


are expected after January Ist.  Inci- 
dently stocks are so ample we cannot 
see where the market will improve to 
any great extent just because it happens 
to be the month of January. It reminds 
us of the opinions expressed by some 
Maine growers after the election of 
President Coolidge. They thought 
President Coolidge could help the pota- 
to market. Nothing in the world will 
help it as long as stocks are so heavy, 
unless the consumptive demand _in- 
creases to a point beyond what it is now. 
Any temporary advances should be 
taken advantage of in part, at least, for 
stocks are so heavy that a marked in- 
crease will induce increased movements 
all along the line. 


CABBAGE MARKET DULL. 


There is no change in the cabbage 
market from last week. Country prices 
are quoted anywhere from $J0 to $11 F. 
O. B. Present supplies are up to the 
market needs and we look for no im- 
provement, during the coming week, un- 
less weather conditions change radically 
from what they are at the present time, 
December 17 was as balmy as a spring 





day in New York City, and that kind 





dred and a few pet marks going out even 
at $15. Most of the business is being 
done at $12.50 to $14.25. 

Country dressed veal calves are in 
moderate supply and-the market is little 
better than moderate,.trading is slow 
and things in general are quiet. There 
are comparatively few strictly choice 
veals available and such are worth 19c. 
Most of the business is being done at 
anywhere from 14c to 16c a pound. 


Live Poultry Shippers 


IF YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES re- 
turned promptly—market reports and infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICB 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP .TO: 


BERMAN & BAEDECKER,) ine. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Ave. 
New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 (freenwich St., New York City 
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The Trouble Maker—sy E. R. Eastman 


IM watched John ‘Ball go away from 

the meeting with real regret. He 
was genuinely sorry, for he knew that 
the valley held no better citizen nor 
kinder-hearted man. 

He was also sorry on account of Dor- 
othy, because he thought that she must 
be terribly embarrassed. Stealing a 
glance at her, from time to time, how- 
ever, as the meeting progressed, it 
seemed that she was holding her own. 
Her cheeks were flushed, to be sure, but 
she sat leaning forward a little, as much 
interested apparently in the develop- 
ments of the meeting as anyone else in 
the room. 

The business of the meeting was soon 
completed. Several of the men spoke 
briefly, but the discussion was confined 
to ways and means of taking care of the 
milk. No one questioned the necessity 
of going ahead. Copies of the Dairy- 
men’s League contract were circulated 
and at the close of the meeting a major- 
ity of the men came forward to a table 
at the front of the hall and joined the 
League. Others stated their intention 
of signing up later. All agreed to with- 
hold their milk from the market on the 
coming Sunday. 

Jim Taylor was made chairman of a 
county organization committee of five 
members, consisting of prominent dairy- 
men from different sections of the coun- 
ty known to be in favor of the League, 
and the county farm bureau office was 
made the meeting place of the commit- 
tee. It was expected that this group 
would be in almost constant session for 
several days. Arrangements were made 
to call meetings in the different com- 
munities, and then this historic meeting 
came to an end. 

For once the lifetime habit of “hurry- 
ing home to milk the cows” was broken. 
Both men and women gathered in little 
excited groups to discuss details, and all 
of them showed a desire to talk to Jim 
Taylor. 

Finally they began to thin out until at 
last only Harry Bradley was left. As he 
and Jim stood talking Jim noticed Dor- 
othy coming back through the door at 
the end of the hall toward him and the 
county agent. He waited until Dorothy 
was nearly up to them, and then, think- 
ing that she had come to speak to Brad- 
ley, and not wishing te embarrass them, 
he turned abruptly and strode off to the 
other end of the hall and out of the side 
entrance. 

Dorothy hesitated for a second, look- 
ing at the door through which Jim had 
gone, and then she turned to Harry and 
asked him if he would not take her home. 

li Jim could have known that Doro- 
thy had stood outside of the door for a 
quarter of an hour ostensibly talking to 
a group of women, but really fighting 
a great battle with herself to conquer 
her pride and to get the courage to come 
back in to congratulate Jim Taylor for 
standing for what he thought was right, 
how different the future might have been 
for both of them! 

CHAPTER XIII 

HEN. the men came in to supper 

from the milking, after their return 
from the Speedtown meeting, the early 
dusk of the fall evening had come, and 
the light of the shaded lamp reflected 
from the red cloth on the big table gave 
& pleasant and cozy glow to the dining 
room. This cheerful feeling of comfort 
and well-being was increased by the 
steaming dishes which Mother Ball and 
Dorothy were hastening to put on the 
table, while old John Ball and Bill Mead 
Washed themselves at the kitchen sink 
With much loud splashing, snorting and 
blowing. 

But in spite of the cheerful room, sup- 
Per that night was a subdued affair. All, 
except Mother Ball, seemed absorbed in 
their own thoughts, and, judging from 





their faces, those thoughts were none 
too pleasant, : 

Mrs. Ball wanted to talk. She usually 
did. She was one of those people to 
whom silence is always oppressive, and 
her pleasant, intelligent commend added 
to the feeling of optimism and homeli- 
ness which one always felt in her pres- 
ence. 

But even the most cheerful of con- 
versationalists begin to lose enthusiasm 
when there is no response. Mother Ball 
had not been able to attend the meeting 
that day and naturally was curious as to 
what had happened, but whether she ad- 
dressed her question to John or to Dor- 
othy, she was answered in monosyila- 
bles or not at all. Sensing finally that 
something was out of tune in the at- 
mosphere, she stopped and devoted her 
attention strictly to the business of eat- 
ing. 

HEN Bill Mead tried his turn. He, 


too, had been unable to go to the 
meeting because he had to prepare for 


young whipper-snapper of a Taylor 
around these here premises agin. And 
I don’t. need any daughter, either, that 
can talk to me the way you have to- 
night. All you young folks think that 
you know more’n your fathers and moth- 
ers afore ye.” 

Shoving back his chair from the table 
with a bang, the old man rose to his 
feet and shook his finger at Dorothy. 

“And I’m tellin’ you somethin’ further, 
too. An long as you stay in this house, 
jest remember that I’m your dad, and 
neither you nor that Taylor, or no one 
else, can tell me how to run myself or 
my business.” 

“Oh, now, now, John dear,” fluttered 
his wife, “set down and eat your sup- 
per, and don’t get all het up. Dorothy 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“Johnny's right,” put in Bill “That 
young Taylor's gettin’ too smart. Needs 
nother lickin’ like I gave him in the 
cornfield.” 

This directed Dorothy's attention to 








What Has Happened 


in the Story Thus Far 


HE great milk strike is on! Jim Taylor, forgetting his own troubles 
in kis enthusiasm for the cause, leads the fight in Speedtown. Jim 
speaks at a farmers’ meeting, but is opposed from the floor by old 


Johnny Ball, father of Dorothy, Jim’s childhood sweetheart. 


Dorothy 


is there, but for days has been coldly polite to Jim and gone everywhere 


with young Bradley, the young farm bureau agent. 


After a hot dis- 


cussion which shows the great majority of the farmers to be with Jim, 
Johnny Ball stalks angrily out of the metting followed by a few sym- 


pathizers. 








the silo-filling which would start on the 
Ball farm on the morrow. 

“Big meeting today, 
asked. 

re” 

“Who was there?’ 


Johnny?” he 


“I dunno. Fellsrs from all over the 
county.” 

“Many women folks?” asked Mrs. 
Ball. 


“Some.” 

“Queer that you should want to go, 
Dorothy,” said her mother. “You've 
been telling me how much you hated 
this whole milk business and then all of 
a sudden you're up and all possessed to 
go to that meeting.” 

Dorothy smiled absently at her moth- 
er, but made no reply. 

“Who did the speech-makin'?” 
Bill. 

“That young Taylor idiot,” 
the old man. 

“He didn’t do it all by a long shot,” 
spoke up Dorothy. 

Hér father glared at her. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that I am sorry that I went 
to the meeting at all.” 

Old John’s beard began to quiver in 
characteristic fashion. 

“Do ye mean by that that ye were 
*shamed of your old dad?” 

“Yes, I do,” snapped the girl. “When 
they didn’t want you to talk, why didn’t 
you sit down instead of disgracing your- 
self?” 

“Don't talk 


asked 


growled 


to me about disgrace, 
young woman. All’s the matter with 
you is that young Taylor. All you went 
to the meetin’ for anyway was to hear 
him make a fool of himself.” 

“No such thing! Besides, Jim Taylor 
was not the one who made a fool of 
himself. If you had any shame, Dad, 
your ears would be burning now. I get 
warm all over every time I think how 
you acted, I bet every family in the 
county is talking about yeu tonight.” 

“Let ’em talk!” stormed the old man, 
his beard sticking straight out from his 
chin. “I don’t need ’em in my business; 
and I’m tellin’ you somethin’ else, young 
lady. I don’t even want to see that 





him, and brought down her wrath on 
his head. 

“You'd better keep still, Bill Mead,” 
she said. “I heard all about that ‘lick- 
ing,’ and it wasn’t Jim Taylor that got 
it—and he didn’t start it, either, The 
less you say about it the better.” 

Bill subsided, John Ball sat down, and 
again quict brooded over the table. But 
it was not the quiet of, peace. 

After he had finished his supper, Ball 
shoved back his chair, went to the clock 
shelf, back of the stove, filled his pipe 
from the tobacco box, ramming the to- 
bacco down in the bowl with vicious jabs 
of his thumb, and emphasizing every ram 
by emphatic jerks of his out-pointed 
beard. Then he stormed out into the 
night. 


HEN Dorothy and her mother had 

silently cleared the table and 
washed the dishes, Dorothy took her 
lamp from its accustomed place on’ the. 
.clock-shelf, and went over to kiss her 
mother good-night. Then she turned 
quickly to hide her tears, and went up- 
stairs to the little bedroom which had 
been hers as long as she could remem- 
ber. 

Standing at her dresser, she studied 
critically the face in the glass that gazed 
back at her so forlornly. 

“What a mess life is anyway. Hada 
decent disposition once—now I'm quar- 
reling with everybody.” 

With her forefingers, she lifted the 
drooping corners of her mouth until 
they tilted upwards, and studied the 
effect in the glass. 

“Jim used to tell me he liked them 
that way,” she mused. .. “What a dear 
he was—but now all he thinks of is that 
old League. . . All it does is to make 
trouble. . . It’s made Jim different, and 
Dad's a regular old bear lately... . 

“How Jim did talk today—made me 
believe in him when I didn’t want to.. 
made all the rest of them believe, too. 
... What an orator he would be with a 
little training! 

“Funny how you can think you know 
anyone and not really know him at all— 
poor little lonesome kid. What a hard 





time he had, . . Now he’s changed—and 
grown sort of hard. 

“Oh, well,” and she threw her shoul- 
ders back and looked reprovingly at the 
girl in the glass, “he'll have to go his 
way while I go mine.” 


URNING from’ the mirror, she 
slipped off her blouse and with white 
arms over her head, began to let down 
her hair. With the pins out, down it 
cascaded over white neck and shoulders, 
crinkly, silky, brown and long, reaching 
well below her waist, and making a coat 
that shone and gleamed in the lamplight. 
Slowly and absent-mindedly she brushed 
it, while in a sort of confused medley her 
tired thoughts went over and over again 
the milk situation, Harry Bradley, her 
quarrel with her father, and Jim Taylor. 
The hair-brushing slowed up, and 
stopped, while tears glistened for a mo- 
ment in the brown eyes of the girl in 
the glass. 

“Jim was always such a dear when we 
were kids. . . Probably I bothered him 
a lot tagging him around, but he never 
let on if I did. . . Then there was that 
night when he kissed me goodby before 
I went away to school.” 

The hair-brushing began again. 

“But he’s changed since I came back, 
or else I have. All he thinks of and 
talks about is that League business”— 
and then face and neck in the glass 
turned red, as she thought how Jim had 
turned his back on her that day when 
she had humbled her pride to come back 
to talk with-him after the meeting. 

With a final fling of long woven braids 
Dorothy laid down the law to the girl 
in the glass: 

“When you talk to Jim Taylor again, 
Mr. Jim will do the first speaking!” 


HE stopped, as if struck with another 

thought, 

“Now Harry doesn’t get up in the air 
so. Sort of comforting, too, when one 
is all wrought up—decent, ambitious, 
considerate, always just the same, one 
day with another,” . .. a long look at 
the girl in the glass, then “and the other 
night, he told you he loved you. I 
wonde r—” 

But what she wondered, she did not 
even admit to herself. 

The little room was stuffy and hot, and 
the oil lamp made it hotter. So after 
she was undressed, instead of going di- 
rectly to bed, Dorothy went over to sit 
on the little stool at the open window. 
It was a childhood habit, followed when 
things had gone wrong. After a while 
the gentle breeze, the stars and the calm 
night soothed and quieted her. 

Over the Eastern hills climbed the 
silver moon. In the swamp at the foot 
of the pasture where the cows were 
turned for the night, a hoot owl gave 
voice to his mournful meditations. Some- 
where a dog barked occasionally, and 
when Dorothy listeited, she could just 
hear the faint jingle of a sheep bell on 
some distant hill. But the few lone- 
some sounds accentuated rather than 
broke the silence. 


A she watched the rising moon, pick- 
ing out the shadows of the familiar 
landscape, Dorothy was startled for a 
moment to see a man’s figure and the 
zlow of his pipe as he sat on a chopping 
block in the wood yard south of the 
house. Then she knew it was her father, 

“Dad,” she ‘called softly. 

“Yes, Dot.” 

“Wait a minute. I’m coming down.” 

Slipping on a warm coat, she tiptoed 
down the stairs, out through the kitchen, 
and across the yard, to old John Ball. 
She hesitated a moment and then put 
her hand on his shoulder. For a time 
the spell of the night and their own 
theaghts héld them silent. 


~(Coininued on Page 454) 
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“Leave It To The Ladies’ Aid” 


Suggestions For Group And Individual Money Raising Efforts 
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Prince Miximilian but bartered off by her 
father for reasons of state to the idiot so” 
of Louis XI. Beautiful scenes, marvelous 
costuming, fine acting and absorbing pl 

interwoven with some authentic history 
(Metro-Goldwyn, 10 reels.) 


When gravy om not brown, try 4 
tablespoonful of coffee, it will not taste 
and you will have immediate results— 
Ida A. Brown. 
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Teaching Thrift to the Child 


The Value of a Bank Account---Making Emergency Bandages 


T requires rather a delicate distinction to 

teach children the value of money and 
avoid over-emphasizing its importance but 
I believe it is fundamentally essential that 
the growing child learn to handle and use 
it wisely, because without that knowledge 
men and women are handicapped for life. 

Our school has one custom that seems to 
me most excellent. At the beginning of 
each term every pupil is requested to bring 
all books used the previous year that are in 
good condition and that he wishes to sell. 
These are held by the faculty and sold to 
other pupils as the need arises. ‘Ihe sell- 
ing price is fixed by the teachers and is 
governed by the condition of the book and 
the price of a new book of similar kind. 
By. following this plan year after year it 
is usually made possible for each pupil to 
sell discarded books for enough to almost 
if not entirely purchase those needed for 
tle coming year, and obviously much ex- 
pense is saved. Last night my eleven-year- 
old girl came home with the money her 
teacher paid her for two of her bvoks 
just sold and I said, “That will,nearly, pay 
for the book you bought, won't it?” Of 
course the new book, being more advanced, 
eésts more; but the child said, “Yes, and 
I've sold another so that will more than 
pay for it.” 
the unpicked price. It made a liberal price 

Last summer we sold cherries for a mich 
lower price when the purchaser picked 
them than when we picked them ourselves, 
so when daughter picked for me I allowed 
for picking but it was only fair to pay her 
as well as we did other people and she 
earned quite a bit. She said if cherries 
lasted the year around she could buy all her 
own clothes. 

She helps me with the regular housework 
free of charge of course, but while she 
knows how to do most things, I try not 
her the difference between the picked and 
to burden her with work especially while 


she is in school and when she does extra 
things like picking fruit I always pay her 
for it. She has her own bank account and 
when she goes to town, if she hasn't been 
for sometime and has accumulated enough 
money to be worth while, she adds to the 
account, her usual (and entirely original) 
custom being to bank the even dollars and 
spend the cents. 

In common with our neighbors, we have 
always felt obliged to economize and the 
practice when kept within reason doesn't 
hurt children a bit—Mrs. E. M. Anderson. 





Homemade Bandages 


AST summer, when little Jimmie cut 

his hand so badly with a hatchet, and 
I had to dress it every day for several 
weeks, I learned something about bandages 
that I had not known before. An occa- 
sional roll of sterile surgical bandage costs 
only a few cents, but when it comes to 
using a roll every day or so it soon counts 
up to an astounding sum. Now I always 
keep a plentiful supply of bandages on 


hand, and in every needed width. They 
are made of worn shects, pillow cases, 
night dresses and tabiecloths. And _ be- 


cause I am careful in making thea, and 
sterilizing them, they are as good as those 
purchased at the drug store. 

The old linens are torn in the desired 
widths, and sewed together to make strips 
about 5 feet in length. In sewing the ends, 
they should be laid with one end over-lap- 
ping the other, and stitched flat so there 
will be no danger of a seam bearing pres- 
sure on a wound or sore spot. 

A homemade bandage is a failure if it is 
not rolled tightly, as it is impossible to 
make a neat, firm dressing if the bandage 
is loosely rolled. After the length of 
bandage has been rolled as tightly as pos- 
sible, the end may be secured with a tiny 
safety pin. The finished roll should then 





be placed in a sterilized fruit jar, and 
placed in a hot oven for half an hour. 
Then the sterilized lid is screwed on, and 
you have a jar of sterile bandage ready 
for emergency case.—Nelle Portrey. 





Odd Moment Occupations 


Get out the old worn sweaters and 
make the best of them into caps, mittens 
or leggings for the children to wear 
when the cold days come. Dip in dye 
if you want them to look really new. 
Unravel the scraps and make the little 
boy's heart glad with a new ball. 

* * * 


Disappointed in the window draperies? 


SHIPPED DAY OF ROASTING 

Here’s something extra fine. 

It's the choice of New York’s leading 
hotel guests. It will prove a real treat 
to the family. 

SATISFACTION ¢ GUARANTEED oR mousy BACK 


k or Money 


GILLIES c COFFEE CO. 


233-9 Lan gma St. Now Vork kn 








It might have been avoided if a large | 


sample had been hung in the window. 
The color effect is oiten quite different 
when the light shines through the ma- 
terial; it may make black look 
dingy, and give green tone to materials 
with blue and yellow threads. 

* * * 

Take all heavy underwear that has ae- 
cumulated, too worn to wear, too good 
to throw away, cut best parts into odd 
shapes and sizes, fit together, sew and 
make a comfort filling instead of buying 
cotton. From the small pieccs, make iron 
holders and pot lifters. 

* * * 

Corn meal, graham, and coarse wheat 
meal not only offer a pleasant variety 
for breakfast foods, but they are cheap 
and healthful, 

ee @ 

Hang the clothesline in a sunny spot. 
Sun gives the white clothes a good color, 
and a fresh, sweet odor. 

. * * 


When the metal tip of a shoestring | 


pulls off, roll the tip in a little glue or 
shellac. 
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TD you have any trouble with the puz- 

zle last week? If so, the answer, print- 
td in the small diagram, will straighten 
wut your difficulties. 

The diagram this week is not one that 
will wreck your disposition. There are a 
lew fairly hard words, but then, who 
wants a puzzle too easy? On the whole, 
his is a puzzle of moderate difficulty, and 
ibould not take a long time to solve. 
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The list gives definitions of every word 
included. You remember that the words 
must completely fill the white spaces and 
that they must read both across and down, 
corresponding to the definitions. Black 
spaces mark the beginning or the end of 
words. Each number indicates the start 
of a word, either across or down and 
some are on both lists. 


ACRUsS DOWN 
1 Place where farm- 1 Ocean 
ers keep a horse 2 Half a score 
5 Tool used to tap 3 Meadow 


trees 4 Marsh or fen 


9 What you say to , 
oxen e quies 5 Associated to- 
them uv 
10 Foreign noblemen 6 Empioy 
12 Male of sheep 7 Period of time 
14 Went fast 8 An old cloth 
15 Sprightly 9 Uncut hay 
. a na old 11 Rhode Island 
erceive 13 Instrument to 
4 iaaieee “eter” measure gas, etc. 
18 Foreign noblemen 
int «ar . 
24 A reddish fish 19 Pure liquid part 


of oil or fat 


25 Unit of money 
Tre one who bets 


26 Royal Arcanum 20 


27 Initials of a fam- wrong 
ous President 21 Usual name for a 
28 One who slides dog 


30 To blot out; eras¢22 Change 


32 United States 23 Bill of fare 

33 pon 28 Pleasant in man- 

34 Bright color ner 

35 A Large tub or 29 Sharp reply 
vessel 30 Hate 

36 Bruises 31 Rims 

41 Female sheep 36 Knack 

43 Period 37 Bleck, sticky 

44 Squeezes hard fluid 


What makes the 3g 
flivver go 39 
Something which 
affords great 
pleasure 40 
Used to move ‘41 


Mineral Spring 
Second note of 
the scale 
Steamship Oregon 
To urge on 





























































































































jogs on the fire- 42 Part of the verb 
place “to be” 
KIAILIE AIS|S BIEJEIT 
R BIEL IL HIAILIR 4 
A LIEITITI VICE E 
AIPBESITIO/JUOITIEIRESIR 
LIU|G RS BARES BBAI/PIE 
MIAIT RE IN|IDO BR SIK]\ 
AIPITEBPIRI NOR BL INIK 
E/KIE TIEIP/ E/E RBNIAIN 
Rit A BMECIE 
O|NBECIAIBIBIAIGIE BBHIE 
ClOIRIE TIAIL IL 
BILIAIRIE BE OREBIO/I ILIS 
CIO|IRINEEC IO WIE TE [D) 
aRicad Agaucucty 


gray and | 
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Is There a HAAG 


Washer in Your Town? 


No woman who ever used a ‘‘Haag’’ would be 
without one - would give 
up her plano first. 7 
® styles; operated by elec- 
: tricity or gasoline engine. 
Largest line of power 
Washers made 

o Introduce Haag 
Washers we will make a 
Special low price to 
first buyer in any town. 


Write at once 
for free circulars show- 
ing full line, and get the 
advantage of low price on 
- first machine, ry 

Cc. L. TEMPLAR, Eastern Distributor 
510 Everson Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















WOMEN’S 


i LONG 
! Gauntlet Gloves 


$100 «pac 


14 Inches Long 
Pure Worsted plaited. 
Sizes: Small, medium 
and large; in Navy, 
Dark Gray. Black or 
Brown. 

Men’s Pure Fiber Silk 
Ties, 2 for $1.00 
aE J 










ES $20, pair 


‘on Knitting Co., Inc. 
HAMBURG, N. Y. 


HELPS YOU FIGHT 


Underneath every cough 
or cold you may be sure to 
find a weakened body. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


helps the body fight valiently 
-to overcome weakness. For 
the condition back of the 
cough—take Scott's! 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The 
“*Pride’® ° 


= porcelain tank, oak post hinge 

all china index faucets, nickel- 
pisted traps, and all nickel-plated fittings. 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 


Send f 
Catalog 
254 West 4th St., New York Cit 











Influe nza 





healthy and free from winter complaints. 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine is the 
quickest acting, most dependable cold 
remedy. What Hill’s does for millions it 
will do for you. Get red box bearing Mr. 


Hill’s portrait. alil's Price 30 -— - 


-CASCARA &. QUININE 


W.H.aULCo. Op mio” DETROIT, MICH 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word, 
The min mm charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as cleven 
words 

Place r wants by following the style of the advertisements on this pag 

The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
EB VERY week tl Am Acr tr reaches over 130,0 f n New York, 
New Ter I : ! t state Adver ug or st reach ur 
office at 461 | \ Ne Kk r than the s y previous 
to date ot i ( us on the same s Because of 
the v rate irs ey order npai your 
oruce 
CATTLE [RA TERN CO New Bruns x. j. 
ome ——. } 
y Sal E— ‘ herd res red H . ; . ; , 
eo oe t| . COMPLETE FOX TRAPPING, Methods and 
al. 3" nie ; ees fall. Reasonable. E. F. KEITH, Expert Fox 
che. of ers ft } ‘ 4 rT of Adir ick Mountains, Elizabeth 
he ‘ ca V 2 . 
Vale bre I R, At St rANNED WOODCHUCK SKINS, $1: stuff 
"FOR SA ‘ C r S Owl, $ Satisfaction guaranteed 
the to ¢ ’ . RNES SWEZE‘ Ashville, N. Y., R. D. 64. 
EDGAR PAYNE, P n, N. } 
—— : ————— HELP WANTED 
DOGS AND PET STOCK REMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to trait 
“THOROBRED n or kemen on 1 $ nearest 
s t AR IA I z r later 
R Pa , ‘ engi r < $400 
“Wl iwc I ! RMILWAY ASSO 
Will t i A , . e \\ I k N. ¥ 
- ‘ ; - \ MEN t r high grade 
ESKIMO KENNI ) \ 
ma so N , = ece 
D I ERRI ct K 
. “CHRISTMAS Pt HONEY 
buy | sh or W " = ~ 
yong iH y WHEAT ney im 60 cans, $6.50, 
GFORGE BOORM G. W. BELDEN, Berkshire, N. Y. 
a Fe R ‘4 ‘ \ t , - N \V} Cc ef ] ne, 5 
—Ree i t \ } Dark Wi ale free. 
PUPP = WIXSON, Dur New York. 
ac “/ \ } ‘ } 4 r blend 
New Have { 5 s $ } sid 
“WANTED A NO s ( AS 4 wr ¢ S ire, 
y ] ’ { ) 
BORTIW t N. } HONEY Light i « ver, 5 lbs., $ 10 
=O S$: Buckwheat, $1 and $1.7 Postpaid 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS in third zone, 60" tbs. Buckwheat $6. 
FOR SALI \ ( siti RW. Sm 
a . he ] ( — * 
eee eee a ; MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SAT } Low! AND SON ~ New 
VHPAT( ) ‘ © Y k State e mothy 
= wheat 1 eal for 
: t : os 
in 4 W. HA ( N 
” j LFA, fr | t y y for sale 
- ; " * - < n wed; read ow. W. 
n % . \ ae New York 
Hotland WA j ra TYLE SANITARY MILK TICK 
I ( Free delivery. Send 
= "| \ RS Dept 
CO N ' ( ur 
X - — 
+ { \ the 
I bh , x of Ibs. 
: “y a 
FO ( 4 
tT ‘ | N 
{ NI , I ‘ M t N r g S.. 
¢ ¢ Pipe FREI Chewing, 
{ . ‘ ¢ ) ‘ eed. 
* ROTHEES M kK 
vi - \ ter . $ Smok 
. ; F j « ‘ e ou v. 3.50 
’ f NITED 
K 
k (MPS WAN 
‘ p ( ‘ sie re ore 
= . N COOPEI i N. J 
r GUS T >—L. D 
pr ! \ I . \ W Jetrott, 
~ PRFWIUM > e 
a 1 om FR T ak x s M = « ered ~ 
- ‘ I e ¢ - nd pro 
PROFS v ‘ p half dineoe 
veigt \ \N tT } 7 Nerth 
VOCTIOTE’ ‘ \ 5 
PRAP NI — _ s 
free. ARTHUR SEARLES, B-E, Milford, } PRINTING 
moshir ~ PATIONER’ i . r lette 
TOULO! e e ) 
York Stat r, 1924 ( ent ef; $2 I § : fr FRANKLIN 
ts and f v, a 
4 ( . 
eee © cor gale, REAL ESTATE 
7" : > \ MAKIN FARMS Fi‘ SALE } 
! aS N 5 Bas » on, 
vs ( I \' AGEN 
PReAnDrryv N 
ee —————————————— i SALI . - r potato 
FARM IMPLEMENTS ' ? miles f r mn a dairy — 
- . mber of s For - slars con- 
2 AN WiChH } 1 ¢ I r 4 " . " ° 4 eTorr D binsville, N. | 
: e ' r, N. Y read f - = 
lin Agli« P » § FOR 
TUDOR & TONES, . oe © SHEEP 
es —— a — . — ———_ \ NI IN \ MS Fr m ] rg re stered 
FURS AND TRAPPINGS | hy yy 9 —— 
ms Ad iks CAS PRI . f ruw tur fi es ( ‘ n res which 
bee 1 a r re< stant 
ete. Write for pr t. N t oN Like produces like. See the write 
lot ‘ ’ 4 Al 4. ‘ k . T. ¢ WEATHERBY, Truma irg, N. 
no N 
RAI 5 K s WOMEN’S WANTS 
fox hee : SWITCHES—Transtormat 3, etc. Booklet 
inst hey « - P 
am hnowe 1 no “ \ MACK, ¢ » Me Ee 
go over filteen yar t wing \ PURI WHITE SUGAR — 36.50 hun 
by United States gov for killing w ounds.s SOUTHERN WAREHOUSES, Rock 
animals im national parks Price, del red, 25 rt, Georgia . il am 
capsules, for $1.90. 100 for § EVERETT! PATCHWORK.—Send filieen cents for bouse- 
SHER MAN, Whitman, Mass. | bold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
WANTED ‘Jinseng’ Raw Furs, all k . live| Your money's worth every time, PATCHWORK 
in country, but beat city prices, price-list, tags,]| COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
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Pitfalls of the Young Breeder 


(Continued from page 441) 





stock is not a “game,” nor a rich man’s 
hobby; it is a practical farmer's busi- 
ness necessity. Purebreds are 40 to 50 
per cent more profitable than scrubs, ac- 
cording to the established facts of ex- 
perience. 

A Sound, Practical Business. 

The registered livestock business is as 
sound and practical as the growing of a 
crop from improved seed. Crooks dis- 
credited it to a considerable extent while 
they active in the trade. Their 
operations drew into it numerous farm- 
ers and others who, in the spirit of 
lers, plunged into it for the sole 
“easy in a 


were 


gamble 


purpose of making money” 


| jiffy. They were assured by fieldmen 
that they could do so. Some of them 





worked in collusion with their deceivers. 


Despite the crass and thievish abuses 
to which the stock-breeding business 
during its late “boom” was subjected by 
some breed organ ficldmen, a few auc- 
tioneers, and many farmers who bought 
or sold as gamblers, it is stronger, 
cleaner and more useful to practical 
farmers than it has ever been before. 

e men who were in it then 
»W [They did not lose their 


ition to speculate 





was W gh irresistible, Prosperity 1s 
am searching test than poverty otf 
the character of men. Breeders who 
stood the test came through the defla- 
tion, and are the bulwarks of the indus- 
try today. They are in the business as 
practical farmers. They like it, stick to 
it, make 1 y, and own the best farms 


imunities. The coming de- 
¢ stock will be so 
ad that: th will be 
warded, 


Room for More. 





nd widespre ey 


ré 


It is obvious, therefore, that there is 
room in the business for hundreds of 
new men, who like it and are circum- 


stanced to get into it. Now is the most 





favorable time that I have known for 
young farmers modestly and prudently 
to get in and grow up with the business, 
whether they desire to conduct it as a 
practical sideline or gas a major farm 
specialty. 

It is never time for a man of 
moderate 1 np or plunge into 
any b $s t successful and 
construct ders are men who when 

ng began in a small way to build up 
purebreed ds, flocks and studs. Their 
experience is the lamp by which young 
I eginners t day may safely be gui led. 


. Some Pertinent Questions. 





Every young r who aspires to 
be a stock breeder would do well to ask 
and answer s ul questions. Do I like 
the work c ted with the personal 
] ling and inagement of purebred 
stocl im I qualified by experience, 
training and temperament to engage in 
it? Is arm, with its equipment, crop 
production, pastures and water supply, 

1 1 to the carrying of a purebred 

erd, flock or stud? Am I in a favorable 
location to market purebred stock? 
Could I do rt iness in my own 
community, county or state? Can I 
grow plenty of feed every year in my 
climate? Am I likely in a few years to 
be in a position to exhibit stock at the 

irs and sl s, advertise in the live- 

stock and farm press, and handle busi- 
ess correspondence in a_ businesslike 
way? What do I know of animal dis- 
eases? What would I do and whom 
should I consult in cases of accidents 
of disease? What do I 


and 


know about breed 


outbreaks of 


breeding, feeds and 
1 
i 


s, 
r 


, ar ‘ " _ rs 

feeding? Should aise hogs, beef cat- 
} } “ > ~~ | > 

tle, dairy cattle, sheep, horses, mules, or 

aettiie® 

ave es 


Selecting the Breed and Stock. 
inner, young or old, is wise 








The beg 
who selects his foundation stock from 
an established breeder in his own county 


or state. He is wiser still if he chooses 
a breed which predominates or is gain- 
ing the ascendancy in his own commun- 
ity. By so doing he can progress more 
rapidly in the business, get advice more 


quickly, learn more rapidly and market 
his stock more satisfactorily than would 
be possible if he were to choose a locally 
unpopular breed. 

The most successful purebred stock 
raising in the future will be a community 
enterprise. It doesn’t pay to be an indi- § ; 
vidualistic crank in the selection of a § , 
breed, and to ignore community senti- 
ment in conducting a business. If a man 











has plenty of money and egotism, he § :. 
may raise Zebus in a community where J . 
most farmers raise Jerseys or Here- 7 
fords. But what's the use? It’s all right J * 


to be an individual with a will, convic 
tions, ideas and ideals, “but don’t be a 
fool.” 

An honest, energetic young breeder . 
endowed with brains, courage, faith and 
guts is not likely to fall into many pits, 
and there is no pit, outside of a ceme- 


tery, that he cannot get out of if he d 
should fall into it. Business life is a N 


process of struggling out of pits in order 
to know how to stand firmly for brief 


moments on an endless series of peaks u 
when they are attained. When we are = 

- - ™ 
content to stand or sit, and quit strug- 13 


gling for higher peaks, we are ready for i 
the cemetery pit. 


A. F. B. F. Makes Little Progress 


© 


(Continued from Page 443) ( a 
the state and county organizations, and Te 
further, that no state should be entitled S 
to voting delegates until all membership Y 
dues have been paid. 

Other changes provide that, begin- D 


ning with next year, the President and 
vice-president and members of the ex- 
term of two years, and that an additional 
ecutive committee shall be elected for a | 
member of this committee shall be al- . 
lowed any region for each 100,000 paid- t 
up members. This will give the middle 


west an additional representative. ing 
While the income of the federation | » 
for the year 1924 will probably be 
$48,427 short of 1923, rigid economies t! 
have allowed the expenses to outrun the t 
income by only a small amount. Prac : 
tically the entire debt at present con- ; 
sists of current obligations. For the : 


fiscal year ending October 31, income 
from the six states which furnish ( 
practically 80 per cent of the total, as the 
compared with 1923, was as follows: ; 

1924 1923 : 
.$30,501.28 $35,541.21 


Illinois .. 


SOU. acccncucsee 19,627.50 1 
Ohio ....see0e++ 24,087.00 30,843.12 | ? 
Michigan ....... 500.00 11,948.64) ..' 
California . 10,465.12 2,791.62 re 





New York paid $10,074.52, as against 
$9,314.19 in 1923; Pennsylvania, $404.60, 


as against $346.33; Nebraska, $677.50, as tiv 


against $568.02, The payment of $250 h 

by Indiana was made after the close of | | - 

the fiscal year. ~ 
Contrary to the regular general pro "i 

gram followed in preceding conventions, hy , 

the program during part of the sessions 

was broken up into six sectional con- D 


ferences on cooperative marketing, legis- ‘ 
lation and taxation, transportation and 
research, organjzation and finance, pub- 
licity and home and community. This [) 
allowed a more detailed study of the 





201 


various problems than was possible offic 
under the old plan. However, it failed Mar 
to produce a better program of actiom bepr 
far the coming year. “ae 
In addition to these sectional pro part 
grams, the general assembly was ad ie 
dressed by W. S. Hill of the United 
6. ¢ . of that 
States Shipping Board, C, W. Hunt, ~— 
the Federal Trade Commission, George N. i. 
Peek, of Moline, Illinois, E. H. Cuna aad 
ingham, of the Federal Reserve Board, he wi 
and Mrs. Charles Sewell, vice-president f 
= ° . oun: 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federatios. | oo 
After the convention closed, the e of ‘ 
ecutive committee went into session and notes 


appointed a sub-committee, to chose the 
secretary to replace Mr. Coverdale. It! 
is understood that Chester Gray 
Missouri, has the inside track for the 
position. 
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Embargo on 


OMMISSIONER Berne A. Pyrke, 

head of the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, has 
issued two quarantine notices. The 
first deals with shipments of live poultry 
from those western states that have 
shown an unusually high death rate dur- 
ing the past couple of months. This is 
in fact an embargo and the orders reads 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, it has been determined 
that a dangerously infectious and con- 
tagious disease exists among hens, roost- 
ers, capons and chickens which are arriv- 
ing in New York City markets from 
points withcut the State of New York, 
and, 

WHEREAS, there is danger that such 
disease may be brought into the State of 
New York; 

Now, therefore, I, Berne A. Pyrke, as 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets of 
the State of New York under the 
authority given and the duties im- 
posed upon me as such Commissioner to 
take measures to prevent such disease 
from being brought into the State of New 
York, do hereby make the following 
order, namely: ‘ 

The movement of any live hens, roost- 
capons or chickens from the States 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ww Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, into the State of New 
York is prohibited. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the 
partment of Farms and Markets of 
of New York. 

(Signed) Berne A. Pyrxe, 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets. 


f 


Arms & 


4 


T) 
| 
af 


»tate 





Shipments from New York Barred 
The second quarantine notice deals 
with the reshipment poultry from 
New York City as well as the forward- 
ing of any coops or crates from New 


of 










York to country points. 

WHEREAS, it has been determined 
t a dangerously infectious and con- 
t s disease exists among hens, roost- 
ers, capons and chickens in the City of 

WHEREAS, there is danger that such 
c ise may be communicated to the 
flocks of the State-of New York: 


Now, therefore, I, Berne A. Pyrke, as 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets of 
the State of New York, under the author- 

given and the duties imposed upon 
me as such ¢ to take meas- 
to prevent such disease from spread- 

ing in the State of New York, do hereby 
I > the following order, namely: 

1. The movement from the City of 
w York of any live hens, roosters, 
capons or chickens is hereby prohibited, 
nless accompanied by a special permit 
by a duly authorized representa- 
tive of t Department of Farms and 
rkets. 
2. The movement from the City of 
vy York of any coop or crate which 
has been used for the shipment of any 
roosters, capons or chickens 
hereby prohibited. 
Witness my hand and the seal of the 
partment of Farms and Markets of 
State of New York. 

(Signed) Berne A. Pyrke, 

Commissioner of Farms and Markets. 


ommiussioner 


} 

ne 
» 
1S 


1D 


embargo is the outgrowth of a 
conference held in the New York City 
office of the Department of Farms and 
recently that was attended by 
representatives of the New York City 
Board of Health officers of the State De- 
Partment of Farms and Markets and 
members of the live poultry trade. At 
that time it was brought out how 
enormous the losses have been in the 
live poultry shipments arriving from the 
west and the seriousness of the situation 
in view of the fact that the dead birds 
found in the cars are being sold to the 
tonsumers of New York. This feature 
ef the situation has been especially 
foted by the city health bureau. 


Embargo Does Not Affect Our Territory 

As far as shipping live poultry is con- 
erned, it does not affect poultry pro- 
ucers in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


1S 





Ss 











yivania and New England. Practically 


Does Not Affect Express Shipments 
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Live Poultry 


all poultry from this territory is 
shipped by express and invariably comes 
directly from the farm. At one time 
there was talk of creating an embargo 
on all poultry outside of New York 
State. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST protested 
vigorously against this as it would 
create a hardship on New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania producers and penalizes 
them for something that was entirely 
out of their control. 

The disease that has been causing so 
many losses, however, has not missed 
our eastern territory. Express ship- 
ments have been hit to some extent and 
we have had a number of complaints of 
farmers that sent in stock only to hear 
from the receivers that the majority of 
the birds were found dead or in a dying 
condition. Whether or not these birds 
were infected at the farm with the 
disease that is taking such a heavy toll 
will never be known. It is to be ex- 
pected however, that express shipments 
will suffer to extent to the 
fact that they come in contact in whole- 
sale stores with freight poultry. 


some due 


Do Not Crowd Birds In Crates 

There are a number of factors that 
may be held responsible for the death of 
poultry in transit. Over-crowding is 
one of the most common shortcomings 
on the part of express shippers that we 
have to contend with. After a crate of 
poultry is made up it is a very easy 
matter to throw in a couple of extra 
hens or roosters and these extra two or 


cr 





puts hens 


Put your hen 


for her breakfast. 


never! 


to the ration daily, and 
red. 


to dig in. 


| 





three are just enough to pack the bird 
so closely that they either trample one | 
another to death or die through suffoca- 
tion. It is poor practice to crowd poultry 
in view of the fact that if the crate 


does contain fancy stock, the stock d 


LOC 
not get an opportunity to show itself off 
to an advantage. 

There is no question but what pou! 
shippers who are sending consignme 
are suffering due 


try 





1 


to thi 


| 
| 
e that is so prevalent in the West. 
| 
| 


via express s 


disea 
c 


Some authorities claim that it is some- 


thing new and foreign. We really can- 
not reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
It looks as though 


it is anything new. 


it is nothing more than pneumonia, re- 
sulting from the fact that wunder- 
nourished birds are brought from the | 


farm, placed under more or less unsatis- 








factory conditions in forcing bat ies | 
and then shipped out into the elements | 
on the way to market and in the market | 
naturally contract in their weak and’ | 
tender condition a fatal disease such as | 
pneumonia. Several stations are work- 
ing on the problem at the present time 
and the result of their diagnosis is | 
being awaited with much anxiety. } 
To Eastern Producers Advantage | 
In the meantime shippers of live | 
| 


poultry in the eastern territory will have 
to tale extreme pains in selecting their 
shipments, sending only perfectly healthy 
birds. They will have to guard against, 
overcrowding and disinfect the crates 
before the birds are put into them. It is 
an extremely difficult proposition to re- 
cover losses from the express companies 
in view of the present condition that 
exists in the market. 

Just how long the embargo is going to 
last no one knows. There is no question 
but what the embargo on Western ship- 
ments is going to create a shortage in 
the live poultry trade in New York 
City and this may have the effect of in- 
creasing prices-to some extent with con- 
sequent benefit to eastern shippers.. The 
States affected by the embargo furnish 
about 85 or 90 per cent. of the live 
poultry coming into New York. It is a 
sitlation that is to be made the most 
of but it carries with it the additional 
hazards of losing birds, due to the con- 
traction of the disease from infected 
fowls in the market. 





eat in six months. 


every flock. 


100 hens the 12-Ib. 
the 


the 


200 hens 


500 hens 100-Ib. 


PAN-A:CE-A 


in laying trim 


—then you have a laying hen 


fYou WANT music in your poultry, 
yard—song, scratch, cackle. 

You want an industrious hen— 
a hen that will get off her roost 
win‘er mornings, ready to scratch 


A fat, lazy hen may be all right 
for pot-pie, but for egg-laying— 


Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


change come over yc lr flock. 
See the combs and wattles turn 


See them begin to cheer up and 
hop arodtind. See the claws begin 


That’s when you get eggs. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 
The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 


There’s a right-size package for 


60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 
25-lb. pail 


For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy an 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. 
empty container to your dealer and get your moncy back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohig 










in laying trim 


see the 









i 


kg. 





drum 






Dr. Hess product, our 


Otherwise, return the 











We Want YourCow’ 
or Horse Hide 


And we will tan and make you 
a beautiful Coat, Robe or Mit- 
tens to order. We make and 
remodel ladies’ furs. Prices 
reasonable. Samples and Price 
List FREE. 
Galloway Coats and Robes for 
Sale at Wholesale Prices. All 
work guaranteed. 
References — Citizens 
Bank, Milford, Ind. 
Milford Robe & Tanning Co. 
37 Elm St., Milford, Ind. 


State 











TRAPPERS Money counts. Better prices— 
better grading—reliable quota- 
tions means more money. We 
need your Furs—You need us. 
Free bait. Price lists, tags, etc. O. FER- 
RIS & CO., Dept. 17, Chatham, N. Y. 





A 

JONES’ °356.° CHICKS 
Owing to the great demand for chicks, will 
start incubator Nov. 17. Breeders strictly 
culled by State Broad of Agriculture. This 
combined with New Incubator 150,000 eggs 
and 10 years’ experience in baby chick busi- 
mess puts me in a position to sell you Good, 
Strong, Pure-Bred Chicks at reasonable 
prices. - o?— Certified Stock, Contest 
Records: 313, 288, 268, 251. Catalog. 

A. C. JONES GEORGETOWN, DEL. 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 

Our 14th season hatching this wonder 
breed. Hardiest, Handsomest, Greatest Lay- 
ers, Most Profitable of all breeds. Cata- 
logue free. Write today. A. E. Hampton, 
Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


Breeders at special 
URKEYS, Ducks, Geese, prices. . Write your 


wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Highland 
Farm, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 











Geese, 
Hares, 
PION- 


Turkeys, 
Collies, 
Cata. 


Poultry, 
Large stock pucks. 
Pigeons, Chicks, Eggs, low. 
EER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE: 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather, 
Any desired color, FINE FURS 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments, 

No Mid Needed 

in Dealing With Us 

Factory prices mean a big saving to you. Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK, Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins, Gives 
rices on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock #Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write todays 





e Fur Company 
Largest custom fanners and furriers in the World 
560 Lyell Ave.. Rochester. N. ¥. 








We Tan Them, You Wear 
any tame or wild animal hide 
mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, 
fox or other skins, tanned, 
mounted or made into fur 
auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 

stoles. 


I scarfs, 
} oe Bae G pak. own wool, 


FREE—BIG CATALOG-FREE 


RZ: can 





WO to $50 om beautiful fur clothes. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC., 





74 Crescent Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Trouble Maker 


(Continued trom page 449) . 


“Maddy,” she said finally. “I—I— think, Dot, that Taylor's a_ trouble Hen l ‘ — 
@m s-sorry I was cross I couljn't go maker. Don't know. but what you're S a 


S 





to sleep—thinking about it.” well quit of him. 
“That's all right, little girl. ‘Spec I'm “Now, there’s that young Bradle: 
gettin’ to be a cross-grained old critter Noticed you riding ‘round with him On ‘y 7) én they Let proper 
anyway.” oly Vhat do you think of him?” 
“You're no such thing ry s a nice bo 


"Yes, T guess Tam. Been out here {Yes sir; he is” nourishment from their food 


tonight that \ ed t “He's against you in this 


irs and ain't leart the most business just the same as m, 

ars a I ‘ ” : : “2 sogerd Fleischmann’s Yeast as the 
t lessen vet rotl . x J best food I know of for egg produc- 
s that, Dad?” “y he’ vin me. but not like Tav- tion,” writes Mrs. S. S. Spell, of For- 
at, a 7 : estville, N. Y. “My pullets have 


n’ really matte ia man disagreein : done fine, and the old hens better than 
Young Bradley's fair 3 usual the past winter. I notice, also, 
> esas wis ig " the germs in the hatching eggs seem 
maker, either Able to ¥ ve much stronger than in the 
other eggs, from hens not 


te ne are ; pasture on b th side ; of the | I : G 4 : ~ : fed yeast.” 

HE old mi wwe - ts = ! aylor always thinks the other ; : 

mouth and tapped it reflectivels feller’'s pasture is the greenest. But 
the block at his sid here's two sides » most verything, 

“Vy voung lav Wa t t — er "ome i — — r 

eed as > | and Se +e Py ee ee “The birds showed a 
about « g he said tod ldy, tell me 1g mu haz Toe os So 
ee F ows , a ea n happy with Mom, haven't you : years,” writes Bur- 
know st ) t S wt, but nen he old man hesitated and stroked . ton Steere, of Spring- 
looked he | t rhit ‘ ’ . | field, Mass. (One of 
=. “ag sgl ird ioment before answering. | his yeast-fed flock is 
that old moon looking d rt « “Why, yes, Dot, I ’spec I've been as wn here.) 
calmly, jest as : A these t ‘- happy as an old grampus like me has 


all het up and sa 
for afterwards.” 


sands of years t b rw | nust » right to expect. Anyway, if I have-| 
smile in pity to see | we poor human n't been jes tisfied sometimes with | 
fools do mess ip things if | thy \ y tl team w ¢ ul il ¥4 + ain't 
and fightin’ all the tn t somict a | yur fault.” “Ever since I started feeding Yeast,” 
that don't nt to notl l have » aie o metal ’ writes H. Borden, of East San 

oe : - ima ; . = = Gabriel, Calif., owner of these fine 
been wa } é . t } ! t voice yeast-fed birds, “‘my flock has been 
ning of time, thinl that ¢ r little ‘ Se at ae : in a very healthy condition. Mortal- 

~* “a you i thea | ity has been nothing to speak of.” 

goin ut \ t, f ; 
portant, when the only t 4 all that . ell, no remember 
counts is happiness.” you once that young folks is always HEN cannot even begin to make eggs until ! 

\ wantit me y darn body is nourished. Whatever you feed your 
birds, it must be such that their delicate systems 
can assimilate it easily, or your egg record will be 

ls een om tis fem. nad che became & ; ae, es eile . FI a disappointment. 

little girl again, sobbing out her troubles dunno how to say it, but I gu Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast will make any 

- s ; enraged Bieter 3 oe: Poe velar ee neigfiety gilt dag enna pages ration you feed easier to digest and assimilate, 

on sadliar aii haar ve ee eee ae er a ee easier to turn quickly into sound flesh and healthy 

2, a a ye a een gee eee energy—and into eggs! Yeast-fermented feed is 
! t prepared for quick absorption even before the fowl 


girl had had her ery out, a1 ra wh re was silence betkeen 
“Tell Dad what's the matter t.” then 1 then Dorothy said: begins to eat. 

toby he yncoenreagt:~ —igel Nag Py Mn ln aes Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast can be bought in 

Se ak 1 Ib. or 2% Ib. packages, 25 Ib. cartons or 100 Ib. 

. do, we sort-of barrels. It will keep indefinitely. Full directions 

hen, too, I got in every container. Your dealer should be able to 

Ma thought I supply you. If not, order direct from us. Trans- 


dey corey portation charges prepaid. 
the kissin’ that 
ul of marriage. | N hi . l k f 1 
avin’ a team-mate that’s steady OW —t 1S tria pac age or ~ 
nd dependable, and that never rears up So you can thoroughly test for yourself the amazing results 
in a pinch, a team-mate | of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, a special trial package is 
now ready. One dollar brings it to you. Enough Yeast to 
ferment the feed for 100 hens for a month and a half or 5 pigs 
for 20 days! Send today—enclose check, cash, or money order 
with the coupon below. 


» Progressive retailers 
To the dealer: the country over have 


stocked Fleischmann’'s Pure Dry Yeast—to 
supply the fast-growing demand for this 
Dot, if Jim is worth a girl lik vu. | de fo tomlorre remarkable food adjunct. Poultrymen and 
too used to think he w suite a feller, nimued next week stock-raisers who can’t get it from their 
but I'm beginnin think different. And dealers send their orders direct to us by 
a z ir ree Bes yrs 2 City No Pl For Bees the hundreds. You should be getting your 
if so, you might b a good d y NO ace ror bees share of this business! Be the first in your 
it out now than after it's too lat Mar- 4 i city council of Petaluma, Califor- town to have it on your shelves! Send today 
ried life is a long time when youre nia, widely advertised as the world egg | for our plan of cooperation. It shows how 

! 1 you can add to your profits witk Fleisch- 

mann’s Pure Dry Yeast, 


but there 


Rig back 


saves trouble ‘steac »f makin’ it. | 
it comes 


hitched with the wrong team-horse, and capital, has decided that bees and hends do 


a mean hors n spo > team, just not mix and has passed an ordinance for- 
} sha | : e 6. . 


as a mean cow can put the de to the bidding the keeping of bees witl 5 
= = - FLEISCHMANN’S | 
“Oh, Jim isn’t mean, ad ind | Residents of the city had found bee 
has had such a hard time of it.’ keeping a profitable industry that could 
“Makes things hard for hi: li,” said be carried on in back yards because of the P URE DR y y EAS <¥ 
John Ball. “There are quite a few crit- profusion of blossoms and flowers here- 
ters, including humans, w i abouts. Hundreds of hives were dis- 
naturally born trouble makers. Some tributed about the city. The bees led , - aa 
otherwise perfectly good foll ile up to the filing of many complaints with city SS These booklets 
everythir nd evervl wher *¢ they authorities. Children, womer? and men a) RAE 
go. ‘Cordin’ to them, nothin’ ; s, is were severely stung. In several instances = FE: Pn yr pe rng 
| 1e- the bees swarmed in automobiles parked . os reag caper 
D Dogs, rabbits, foxes, and” 
other fur-bearing animals 





right 

thin’. Trouble maker hat’ t they on 

are. Mebbe they're righ oat before they could be hived THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. H-90 

~ ig nae ig eae ee a . Cars . ‘ 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y., or 327 So. La Salle 

for I ‘spect e thi ug City authorities said they could not de- St., Chicago, Ill., or 941, Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., 

} : 9, 2 ae . rn > oT _ 7 . ; 314 Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 

changed, but change stirs things up and termine ownership of bees which stung the} o° eh ‘ PRICES 
' » special trial package, postage 

makes trouble, and a trouble maker, citizenry nor could the bees be ordered or Send me your ial 

whether he is a criter leading a herd muzzied as in the case of dogs. The anti- 

over a fence into a cornfield, or a man bee ordinance resulted. "9 ; 

always tryin’ to change somethin’, will 100 Ibs. in bulk 69.00 

make things bad for himself and for Inefficiency may be the result either : a, = 
Ringe ; Coprright, 1008, The Plelochanene 

everybody else. And I’m beginning to of too much or no motion. a 


down-town streets and caused trouble 
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